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OR, THE POETRY OF A WINTER SLEIGH-RIDE. 
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Tue Spring is fall of poetry—the sweet, “ unwrit- 


ten poetry ’ of nature. The singing birds have setit to | 
music, and the south wind and the rivulets join in the 

symphony. It slumbers in the blue depths of an April | 
sky—it nestles in the azure bosom of the violet—trifles 

with the fragrant breath of the May-flower, and glows | 
in the pearly beauty of the snow-drop. It settles upon | 
the branches when the first tender foliage sheds over 
them a delicate green, and on the hawthorn bush when i 
its buds unfold like a shower of bursting pearls. When ! 


the trees spread their blossoms to the warm sunshine— 


| 


when the orchards are laden with fragrance, and the 


e ‘ . 1} 
deep forest is tangled together in a woof of flowers— | 


when meadows are thrifty with rich grass, and the very 
turf blossoms as it is trod upon, then is the earth, in- || 
deed, full of poetry—rare, glorious poetry, breaking | 
over the face of nature in a fluod of loveliness, written |, 
out by the finger of the Almighty in the beautiful lan- |! 
guage of flowers, light, and music—a language that 
makes the pulse leap, and the heart thrill as with a) 
sweet melody. 1 

There is poetry in Summer. It lingers in the warm } 
sunset of a July evening, and in the ripe, heavy foliage, 
laden with the crimson and golden fruit of August. It 
mingles with the dew that bathes the queenly bosom of | 


the damask-rose, glows in the bloom which clings to) 


‘tufts of down through the still air. There is stirring 


poetry in the soul-like dirge of the winfer winds as they 
sweep through the mighty forest, with their wild and 
quivering howl—as they swell into a thundering chorus, 
and rush by with their terrible melody—and in their 
deep and more solemn lull as they mutter and sing 
through the leafless trees and swaying branches. When 
the clouds darken and thicken, the winds grow louder 
and fiercer in their wailings, and the storm begins to 
lash the earth with its fearful and boding wrath; when 
the doors creak, and the windows clatter, and the very 
houses seem to quake upon their foundations with the 
fierce and reiterated attacks of the winter wind; when 


‘the mingled hail, snow and rain, dash against our 


windows with fitful violence, now and then hushing their 
wild muttering, as if in sullen wrath at being thwarted 


in their attempts to besiege our dwellings, and again, 


as if summoning up all their strength into one effort of 
mad desperation, pouring a shower of pelting fury upon 
our trembling casements—when we sit in a hushed wnd 
awed stillness, listening to the unearthly music of the 
element, and rocked into a strange but beautiful lullaby, 
a meditative and poetic feeling, by their angry clash- 
ings, we feel that there is beauty and wild, sweet poe- 
try in it all. 

But the most cheering poetry lies in the merry, merry 


‘sleigh-ride. Each tone of the dancing bells is replete 


with life and animation. Each merry peal, ringing out 
its anthem upon the clear air, sends a thousand joyous 
sensations trooping up from the sanctuaries of our 
bosoms, like fairies from their lily homes. 

Do you ask, reader, where is the’ poetry of a sleigh- 


the ripening grape, and is visible in the myriads of tiny 'ride? A fine body of snow has just fallen; go with me 
wild-flowers that flush the pasture-lands, and are haun- | to any of the country villages down-east, and if we do 
ted by the hum of the roaming insects. It is heard in ' not find something of it, things will have changed re- 


the low of cattle, at nightfall, and swells in the plain- | markably within the last five years. 


tive notes of the whip-poor-will as he breathes his melan-|| Well, suppose yourself magnetized, my gentle. rea- 
cholly song amid the darkling leaves of the forest. der, and sit down in the heart of some bustling country 


There is a vein of rich poetry which melts with the} 
summer into the gorgeous magnificence of autumn, | 
which steals to the rife foliage with the first hoar-frost, | 
and kindles among it the dyes of the rainbow. The | 
trees fling their regal drapery to the breath of coming |) 
winter, and then a sad, sweet poetry, like that which 


lingers about the grave, is abroad. | 
Wild and chilling is the Autumn as it merges into | 
Winter; but with it comes the poetry of home, the as- 
sociations which gather about the hearth-stone which | 
embrace family and friends, and which keep the affec- | 
tions warm. The out-door world, too, is not without its” 
interest; there is the bright clear morning with its| 
icicles and its fairy frost-work—the day of wintry sun-| 
shine, whemthe glittering and crusted snow lies, a sheet i 
of burnished silver, over the earth—the calm, pleasant | 
snow-storm, when the flakes fall thick and large, like}, 
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village, where the younger inhabitants are just prepat+ 
ing forasleigh-ride. Mark that group of girls wrapped 
to the chin in cloaks and furs, their bright eyes peering 
roguishly out from their closely-drawn hoods, and the 
rosy lips parted with smiles as they stand in the piazza 
of that public house, waiting for the sleighs to draw up. 
They fold their cloaks tighter, and gather the furs to 
their pretty faces as the cutting air penetrates their ap- 
parel, sends a shiver through the frame, and calls up 4 
brighter glow to their dimpling cheeks. There come 
the young men, bringing up the sleighs—and a fine set of 
fellows they are, each equipped in his Sunday’s gear, 
his surtout thrown wide open to expose the snow-white 
linen and the collar nicely starched by the hand of some 
kind mother or fair young sister, for this especial occa- 
sion. Mark the expression of their brown honest faces 
—the triumphant pleasure which beams over them, 
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quickening the warm energetic blood upon their cheeks, || Every thing—the cottage in its rustic beauty—the 
and lending a vigor and buoyancy to every step and mo- || shrubs in their slender and delicate leaflessness—the 
tion, They mingle with the girle on the piazza, now, |caged canary with its melody, and the evergreens 
and a happy group they are; each in the blooming t shrouded in their gloomy foliage, is full of poetry. 
sp ‘ing-tide of life, in the first flush of their bright antici- ! But our unlucky pdir have no eyes furthescene. Their 
pations—without a care or a thought, save how they | companions are distancing them each moment, the ring- 
may best enjoy themselves. There is something beau- ! ing music of the sleigh bells grows fainter and fainter, 
tiful in the inspiration reigning over the whole group, ir-| and the sweet sound of laughter is no longer echoed 
radiating the faces and kindling up the eyes of all as | back from the party. They are left alone in their mis- 
they seat themselves amid the pile of furs and Buffalo hap, annoyed and perplexed. 

robes spread for their reception. There is a tightning of | “Shall I get out?” inquires the lady of her com- 
reins and a cracking of whips; the horses bound away, panion, who stands, half sunk in the drift, shaking his 
animated and inspired as thoroughly as their masters. | reins, cracking his whip and striving to encourage the 
The merry, merry bells send out a crash of gladdening | poor horse to fresh exertion. The gentleman replies 
music. Sweet voices, mellow laughter and brightglances || by taking her in his arms and setting her down in the 
chime with the ringing melody! It is visible music | beaten track, where she remains stamping her pretty 
you can read every note and discern every swell and | little feet to keep from freezing, and casting anxious 
pause. On, on they go for a mile or more, like a train || glances, now at the struggling horse and then at the 
of railway cars, then the horses begin to find breathing ‘train of sleighs winding up the hill a mile distant. Re- 
time. The gentlemen forget their whips, and are par-|| lieved of its burthen, the sleigh is soon extricated, and 
tially absorbed by the pretty faces peeping out from || With a careless laugh at the accident, they dash on 
their envious hoods; each, at last, becomes mindful only || again. We need not follow them, they will soon over- 
of his companion; we can guess at the conversation | take the train, and all will end in a dance and supper 
passing between that foremost couple. They have no || at some public house. 

thought for the snow-capped mountain, looming in the|| There may be poetry in a city sleigh, with a mixture 
clear distance against a background of cold blue sky, } of mud, water and dirty snow to glide over, a troop of 


nor of the quiet valley at their feet, cradled in a drapery omnibusses and hackney coaches to elude, and a row of 
| 


of glittering silver. The youth grasps whip and rein}! brick houses by way of prospect; but for my part I 
in one hand, while the other is searching beneath his || could never extract anything but the most disagreeable 
companion’s cloak for a little hand which will not be || Kind of prose from a winter ride through the town, 
coaxed from its nestling-place in the jennet-skin muff. || unless it ended ina friendly visit, or a stroll through 
The maiden’s cheek is glowing to a rich crimson, and || yr, Hogg's hot-houses when his japonicas are in flow- 
there is a look of mischievous triumph in her saucy }| er, his roses and geraniums full of blossoms, and his 
black eyes as they sink beneath his too intense gaze. | oranges so large and ripe, that one is sadly tempted to 
There is poetry in that scene which we need not inter-|| follow the example of our illustrious Mother Eve with 
pret—a picture, too, with a lover's declaration in the |) regard tothem. With all the poetry of flowers and fruit 
foreground, andya wedding in the perspective. in perspective, one can afford to endure the mockery of 
Observe the ludicrous position of that couple who | a muddy sleigh ride in the city, but only with an ex- 
bring up the rear. To avoid acircuitous route, they have || cuse, that “ the end sanctifies the means.” 
heedlessly plunged into a snow-drift, and their struggling | The plate before thee, reader, is not without its poetry. 
horse is wholly unable to extricate them. They call in|! It is a creation of the artist, and the sledge is more fitted 
vain for help—their companions are dashing merrily on, || for the Winter-king or the Ice-spirit, than for man—al- 
casting no look behind, nor dreaming of the laughable | though many of our race would like to be possessors of 
plight the luckless couple have fallen into. Their mis- | a similar one. To what country the sledge might be 
hap chanced on the edge of a pine grove. The trees peculiar, we are at a loss to decide. It cannot be of our 
bend over them, laden with a rich, white drapery, and || own nation, for though the scenery may be of any land, 
the breeze sends down whole showers of powdered icicles || nothing so unique and magnificent as thatsledge has ever 
and feathery snow into their shrinking faces. A little || presented itself in Broadway, or even in the imagination 
rural abode stands near, pouring out its rich curling | of the author of Norman Leslie. It may be of Canada, 
columns of smoke into the still air. Its snow-wreathed | but far more likely, it belongs to some of the northern 
roof is bathed in the silvery sunlight, its rade porch em- || countries of Europe, to Denmark or Sweden, or perchance 
bowered in sheltering snow-drifts, and a caged canary || to the imperial court of Russia. It would have been a fit 
sends forth its meiting warblings from the closed win- || appendage to the haughty Catharine’s palace of ice, and 
dow. The rose bushes and leafless shrubs, growing | even her august self might not have disdained to seek 
néar the cottage, have just shaken off their beautiful || amusement in a conveyance so elaborately designed and 
burthen of snow and ice, and are lifting theirslendertwigs || ornamented. It may belong to the court of Vienna, 
to the sun; the few scattered evergreens distributed || where fanciful vehicles of this description abound, and 
thickly among the robeless trees, tower up in their | where sledge-riding is a favorite amusement—but it is 
sombre drapery, as if in triumph that winter with all his | useless to conjecture. ‘‘ The Sledge” isa beautiful one, 
frost and storms cannot rob them of one summer gift, || and we leave it to the imagination of the reader to de- 
nor steal one tint from their garlands of eternal green. || cide what it is intended to represent. 
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Original. | 
SABINA POPPA. 
A PASSAGE FROM THE REIGN OF NERO. 


_ 
BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


“ With all my heart I hate thee.”—ricnarD ml. 





CHAPTER I.—THE PANDER. 
Tue sun’s last ray had streaked the east, and evening | 
was casting her shades around the palace of the } 
Tyrant. In an ante-chamber, overlooking the palace- |, 
gardens, and connected with them by a sloping ter- || 
race, was Nero. The impatient rapidity of his gait, as ! 
he paced it to and fro, and the anxiety with which| 
he looked through the increasing gloom, evidenced his | 
desire for the arrival of some one, or the receipt of some I 
intelligence. As he walked, he muttered to himself, 
contemptuously: ‘ Fool! to tell me of his love—knew | 
he not I was powerful in my will, and reckless as to the | 
means of its fulfilment? Seated at my board day after) 
day, her beauty and accomplishments have ever been 
the theme. Dotard! the words which kindled curiosi- 
ty, inflamed passion.”” He stopped for a moment and 
rushing to the door, which opened on the garden, bent | 
his ear to catch some approaching sound. “ Not yet, | 
not yet,’ he continued, turning away with impatience; 
“‘no tidings from her yet. I marvel, Tigellinus, but thou 
shalt miss thy sesterces.’’ He resumed his pace through | 
the chamber, and with it the thread of his soliloquy. 
“‘ Otho, thou hast been prodigal and luxurious, and like a 
Paris hast thou stolen thy fair Helen from another; but 
thou shalt find thy king is not to be outdone. Victor, 
in the circus and on the stage, I need but one more| 
laurel for my brow; the conquest of Sabina Poppea. 
Fool! thou hast wantoned for the last time.”” He was 
interrupted by the arrival of the expected messenger. 

“« How now, good Tigellinus ? Hast thou prospered in 
thy suit?”’ asked Nero, hurriedly; forgetting the evil of 
his designs in the pleasure of success. 

“The servant of Cesar has done his will,” replied 
the Pander, bending his knee to the ground. 

“ Rise, rise, trusty fellow,” said Nero, “ and tell me 
all. The purse is not lost that wins a mistress.” And. 
as he spoke, he thrust it into his minion’s hand. 

“It was difficult,” said Tigellinus, “ to gain access to| 
one, whose hours are occupied with knights and gal-| 
lants. However, I framed a tale of urgency, and was) 
admitted to her presence. The command you gave me’! 
for an interview,” continued the man, with the air of | 
one experienced in matters of intrigue, “I changed to 
a request, for vanity would comply with the entreaty of 
a king, where pride would rebel against command.” 

“ Thou hast judged rightly, fellow,”’ answered Nero, 
as he hung intently on the words of his messenger. 
“‘ What said she to that ?”’ 

“‘ What could she say,” replied the man, as a smile 
struggled through his grim and guilt-worn features, 
“‘ but accede to the proposals of a prince, whose accom- 
plishments have won the praise of all.” As he spoke, 
he cast a furtive glance on Nero, to see if the flattery 
were well-timed to one whose vanity had frequently led 
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him to degrade his own person, and the empire he ruled. 
Observing a smile of satisfaction on Nero's counte- 
nance, he proceeded. ‘ Tiis very night she has ap- 
pointed the meeting at her own villa; Otho sups with 
some dissolute companions, and she will be alone.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, good fellow,” cried Nero, as he 
strode the apartment in rapture. ‘‘ Thou hast exceeded 
even the hopes of a lover.” He stopped short as though 
some obstacle had occurred to mar success, and subdue 
his rapture. “Otho, Otho,” he muttered, “ how 
shall he be disposed of ? Poison—the dagger.” Asthe 
words gradually died on his lips, a convulsive shudder 
ran through his frame. The Pander bent forward to 


catch the mutterings of the Tyrant, and as he heard the 


instruments of death pronounced, like one whose heart 
had been seared in the service of guilt, his eyes glowed 


'with a fearful and unnatural light. 


“Spoke my lord of death?” asked the minion. 

“Who heard me?” shouted Nero, starting as the 
word rang in his ears, like the echo of his own thoughts. 
‘‘ The very ground I tread on is vocal with the cry of 
blood.” The guilty wretch clasped his hands to his 
forehead, as though to check the thoughts which 
goaded and stung him, like the whip softhe furies. As 
memory opened and read her catalogue of crime, each 
one writ with the “ pen of iron,” and blazoned in fear- 
ful characters of blood, the Tyrant trembled, and ex- 
tending his hands to repel some terrific image, he mut- 
tered indistinctly; ‘‘ Not blood! not blood! my very ban- 
quet-board is stained. The shade of Britannicus haunts 
me there.” 

The Pander, anxious to dispel these fears, as their 
indulgence might interfere with his trade, and retard 
his advance in the imperial favor, moved cautiously 
to the side of the Tyrant and whispered, while his keen 
malignant eye rested full on Nero, 

“The poisoned lip never speaks.’’ The Emperor 
started as though an adder had stung him. 

‘« My very slaves are parties in my guilt,” he said to 
himself; he paused for a moment, as revolving devices 
for the removal of Otho. ‘ Wouldst thou do it?” he 
inquired, suddenly turning on the Pander. 

‘“‘ When Cesar commands, Tigellinus obeys,” rejoined 
the man obsequiously. 

‘« Out on thee, slave,” cried Nero, stamping in one of 
those ungovernable fits of passion, to which Tyrants are 
subject, when stumbling-blocks lie in the path of their 
guilt. ‘ But for thee, and minions such as thou, con- 
science would be silent, and night would have no ter- 
rors. Crime never presents her poisoned chalice, but 
she hath ministers to distil her potion.” The Pander 
met his rebuke in silence, knowing that on the slightest 
opposition to Nero, the same fate would most probably 
befall himself, which he desired to mete to others. As 
his keen eye rested on the Tyrant absorbed in his own 
thoughts, meditating the difficulties which marred his 
will and the possibility of their removal, the latter 
started from his revery and clasping bis hands in rap- 
ture, exclaimed— 

“ Thank the Gods! they have not deserted me yet!"’ 

“The worshipper is not forgotten, who pours liba 
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tions freely,’’ rejoined the Pander, with well-timed adu- 
lation. 

‘ Peace,”’ cried Nero, approaching him hastily, and 
speaking in a subdued tone. “ It were not safe to seize 
the wife in the very gaze of the husband. He must 
away from Rome. His absence will not excite suspi- 
cion, and I fear to tamper too much with the patience 
of the rabble. I tell thee, when roused, they are a 
Hydra; and they would watch with greater joy the 
burning pile of their prince, than the sacrifice consum 
ing on the altar. We might send him to a Province. 
Hold! Is not the Pretor of Lusitania dead?” Tigel- 
linus rejoined in the affirmative. “Yes,” he continued, 
“we will appoint himthere. We will, as it were, hold 
him in displeasure, forbid his appearance in our train 
or within the walls of the palace.” He paused for a 
moment, as in contemplation of his design. ‘ Yet— 
the Empress—Octavia,” fell brokenly from his lips. 
The Pander lost not a word, as the obstacle presented 
a chance for his hellish employment. He approached 
the Tyrant and whispered in his ear—“ Agrippina.” 

“Owl!” shrieked Nero, as the daggers of his mother’s 
assassins flushed before his eyes, “thy note is ever 
one of death. Repeat that tale again, and by Jupiter, 
thou shalt be torn asunder by wild horses.” The wretch, 
poisoned as he was by the atmosphere of a murderer's 
palace, and habituated to scenes of horror, trembled as 
he saw the workings of passion, which might single 
himself as a victim. The manner of Nero, with the 
vacillation of one who shapes it to his ends, on the in- 
stant forsook its sternness. ‘Serve me in this, good 


fellow,” he eaid, “and thou shalt name thine own re- |! 


ward. I tire of Octavia, even though she have Cesar’s 
blood, and is mine own kinswoman. Sabina must be 


} 


‘he cried, in a tone subdued by fear. There was no an- 
swer. He advanced and raised the curtain. None 


lurked behind it. 


CHAPTER Il.—SABINA POPPA. 

The Moon and her “starry host” were bright in 
heaven, as Nero checked in his horse before the Villa 
of Otho. Accustomed to the midnight brawl, and col- 
lision with the lowest phases of human life, and aware 
of the perils to which they exposed him in case of dis- 
covery, disguise was no stranger to him. He tied his 
steed toa tree, and wrapping round Lim a mantle, whose 
folds concealed the splendor of the Imperial robes, he 
advanced to the house. 

Ascending the steps, he entered the hall. None met 
him. Silence prevailed around, save the gentle mur- 
mur of the trees as it harmonized with the playing of a 
distant fountain. As he looked on the spacious hall, 
surrounded by marble statues, whose cold and spotless 
white pallidly reflected the moon which gleamed on 
them, he trembled as he seemed to stand in the compa- 

ny of the dead. He hurried onwards, ond passing 
through an opposite entrance, descended a terrace 
opening into a spacious lawn intersected with walks, 
and ornamented with fountains whose waters sparkled 
inthe moon-beam. The path he struck into, termina- 
ted in a white marble cove, where faintly twinkled a 
solitary light through the vine-branches which encircled 


it. He advanced, and entering, beheld the object of 


his passion. 

At the first interview, conscious of the rank of her 
paramour, and the high stake fur which she played, 
she neglected no personal attraction, or winning grace 
of manner, to ensure her conquest over the heart of the 
'voluptuary. Abandoned in character, her libertinism 
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Empress. ‘Ha! what sayst thou to that?” The Pan-|) wa, always subordinate to her interest, and where that 
der bowed in silence. I could divorce her—but mark || lay, her favors ussuredly followed. Elegant in manner 
thee, not without cause—lI fear the people. Like chil- i and person, and endowed with refined wit, her charms 


dren, they must be humored at the very moment we 


appealed equally to the eye as the intellect. Love had 


. vom ’ . : i! . ‘ , ‘ 
would chastise them. Come, work thy brains, fellow, /RnO share In her heurt, where it clashed with interest. 


I must have a pretext for divorce.” 


She had abandoned her former for her present husband, 


“ Intrigue,” rejoined the Pander, with the readiness, (:},0, who then enjoyed the Emperor’s favor. Her 


of one whose ingenuity was most fertile when catering 
for the Tyrant’s lust. 


present lover was that Emperor, and his addresses, 
| while they flattered her vanity, excited the pride of suc- 


“ Good,” replied Nero, the brightness of his eye tes- | cess, 


tifying satisfaction; “but—with whom?” 
“ Her slave.” 
“ His name,” hastily rejoined the Tyrant. 


As he entered, Nero paused in rapture to gaze on 
her. She reclined ona silver couch, whose purple cover- 
| ing glittered with stars of gold. Her white robe, con- 


“ Anceitus,”” answered the Pander, doggedly, and |tyasted with the purple, developed the exquisite sym- 
fearful even to broach his name; “ he hath served Ce-— metry of her form. Her dark hair fell loosely on a 


sar, once.” ‘The individual named, was the assassin of neck which vied in whiteness with the marble which 


Nearo’s mother. 


| surrounded her. 


*T pardon thee,” said Nero, “forthe readiness of thy|| As Nero entered, she rose rapidly from her couch, 
wit. This night on my retorn from Sabina, have him | and with well-affected humility knelt, forgetting not the 


within call of Octavia’s chamber.” 


Tigellinus bowed, | homage which gratifies a prince, even in his hour of 


and had scarcely withdrawn, when Nerodistinctly heard | familiarity. 


the sound of footsteps within his ¢hamber. Ever sus- | 


“Nay, rise, lady,” said Nero, extending one hand, 


picious of some ambush for his life, his sword was in-|| while the other circled ker waist. “If it be the cap- 
stantly unsheathed. Turning towards the quarter | tive’s part to kneel, then what should I, whose heart 
whence the sound proceeded, he started, on seeing the and throne are even now at thy feet?” 


curtain move which concealed a door, communicating || “Thy throne! my lord,” echoed Sabina, with that 


with the Empress’ apartment. “Ho! whogoes there a | studied surprise, which by affecting ignorance of the 
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Emperor’s designs, was only meant the more fully to 
develope them. “ Alas !”’ she continued, “ should I, the 
servant of Cresar dare to aspire to a throne whose Em- 
press is of Cxesar’s blood ?” 

‘‘The hand which wove that tie,” answered Nero 
with impatience, “ can dissolve it only to re-unite it in 
the person of one more lovely.” 

“Alas!” retorted Sabina, playfully, “I fear me the 
same hand which broke one tie would not spare another.” 

“ That tie,”’ replied Nero, “shall endure as long as | 
sway the Romen sceptre. Think not, Sabina, I woo 
thee as a boy whose love is not of the heart, but tinged 
with the gay and fickle colors of his day-dreams. Think 
not,” he continued, pressing her hand to his lips, and 
kneeling, ‘that like him, my love is the mere breath 
of a moment, like the wind, wandering from flower to 
flower, and treasuring the sweets it steals as it flies. 
No, Sabina, I love thee as man can only feel, who, like 
the tree, bends beneath the storm he cannot resist. For 
thee would I relinquish the diadem which binds the 
brow of the Czsars, and end my days with thee in re- 
tirement such as this.” 

To one so ambitious in her aims, the proposed dere- 
liction of the crown was by no means pleasing ; having 
so strong a proof of his attachment, she resolved there- 


fore to ensure the divorce of the Empress, and base her , 


advancement on injustice and usurpation. She saw the 
object of her ambition within her grasp, and with dis- 
simulation, feigned reluctance to seize it. She cun- 
ningly framed obstacles for their union, which she well 
knew would only accelerate success, by inflaming pas- 


sion; and lastly, when the Emperor had conquered ob- | 


jections as speedily as they were advanced, she profess- || . : 
» a —— y ay P | were lit, than meet that frown which awes tenderness, 


ed extreme attachmentto herhusband. ‘ Ask me not,’ 
she said, *‘ my lord, to leave one whose every act and 
wish are but the fulfilment of mine. Bounteous even 


to prodigality—his life is a continued round of plea- | 


sure.” She paused for a moment, and added in an un- 
der tone, “ which rivals even the splendors of his prince.’ 
The comparison was opportune, and accomplished what 
she desired, viz: to effect a hostility between her hus- 
band and Nero. However, Otho’s fate had been already 
decided. 

“Ha! exclaimed the Tyrant, with difficulty sub- 
duing the rage which burned within; “my rival! It shall 
not long be so. We will curtail his purse and train, 
since both ave used to fling contempt upon his prince.” 
Turning to Sabina, his burried and indignant tones were 
quickly changed toan amatory softness. ‘“ Fairest, our 
love hath even outstripped objection, and our power 
removed it. Orders have been already taken for Otho.” 


Wanton as she was in character, and bent on her own 


welfare even through the ruin of others, she trembled 


in the embrace of the Tyrant as she heard his ominous 


words. The deeds perpetrated by order of Nero) 


throughout the city, were bruited in the mouths of all, 


and the ambitious beauty shuddered when she thought, | 


that even while they were speaking, the Imperial man- 
date had gone forth for his death. ‘‘ What means my 
lord ?”” she inquired, timidly. 

“Fear not for him, Sabina,” returned Nero, “ we 
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will appoint him to a Province, thus will our loves be 
as secure as they are secret.” 

‘** But the Empress?"’ urged Sabina. 

“ Shall be no longer so,’ rejoined Nero, hastily. “ The 
throne of Rome shall be filled by another, and Sabina 


shall be Empress.” 


CHAPTER III.--OCTAVIA. 


It was midnight ere the Emperor dismounted at the 
palace. The fervor of his passion had blinded him to 
the arts of his ambitious favorite, and what he mis- 
took for the promptings of love, were merely the sug- 
gestions of a spirit which aspired to the pride of sove- 
reignty. The more he dwelt upon her charms, and the 
indifference of satiety he felt towards Octavia, the more 
confirmed was his resolution to wed the former, and di- 
vorce the latter. 

As he entered the chamber, the Empress lay on a 
couch in tears. ‘* How now!” he cried, in a voice whose 
brutality half revealed his design; ‘‘in tears? Weep 
on. Ere long thou shalt have canse to weep.”’ 

‘* My lord, in what is my offence?” replied Octavia, 

_in the convulsiveness of grief. ‘‘ Have I not been to thee 

loving and faithful?’ Have I not regarded the sanctity 
of thy person, and the honor of thythrone? Flows not 
in my veins the Cwsars’ blood? Have I done aught to 
deserve this of thee ?”’ 

Nero regarded her with a stern and malignant frown. 
“You do not please me,” he said, in a tone which 
blended indiflerenge with irony. 

| “Oh! my lord,” cried the wretched woman, rushing 
to his feet, say not that 1 displease thee, or that my 
love for thee is nought. Rather would I that my pile 


| or hear the sternness of those words which gives Hope 
jand Love the chill of despair. My lord—-my lord, 


let me hear thee say I am still thy queen.” 

He flung from him with a rnde disdain the hand which 
bad seized his own in the ardor of entreaty. “ Away!" 
jhe cried. “ Thou artno longer queen. Why should the 
majesty of the sceptre be defiled by one who denies not 
“her smiles to slaves? Faithless and corrupt. Thou hast 


| dishonored me and broken thy compact withthe people.” 


“'Tis false,” exclaimed Octavia, starting to her feet, 
her majesty of mien and the innocence of fame lending 
eloquence to her words. ‘’Tia false—false as the 
tongue that framed it. Better,”’ she continued, “ that 

the poison which removed my sire and brother had been 
|| prepared for me also, than thus to live slandered in 
'mine honor, and despised in my love.” 
The Tyrant started as she unexpectedly revived the 
memory of the murders of Claudius and Britannicus. 
| The allusion only gave ferocity to his manner. “ Trai- 
tress!’ he cried, “on thy life we charge thee silence. 
_ Add not reproach to faithlessness.” He stamped with 
violence, and shouting, “Ho! without there!’ The 
Pander, accompanied by Anicetus, entered. 
_ * Nowthe Gods preserve me!” ejaculated Octavia, as 
| she sank upon the couch. 
| A quick and significant glance passed between the 
} Tyrant and his minions, as the former pointed to the 
, Empress. “You confeee ?”’ said Nero, in an audible voice, 
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“I do,” replied the other, firmly. | and was already in Lusitania. The Tyrant had accom- 
‘Hearest thou that, my queen?” exclaimed Nero, plished his designs with impunity, and Sabina Poppea 
with dissembled indignation. ‘‘ Now by the gods !”’ he | was Empress. 
continued, “if such crimes be not punished, Rome her- _ 


self shall soon become an Augwan stall, that even a | Who is he that watches by that sleeping infant with 
Hercules cannot cleanse. Hearest thou that, and hast |» care and tenderness which speak it an only one? 
thou not a word to silence thine accuser ! i Tears for the first time moisten that stern and furrowed 

A long silence succeeded the question, and so per- | check, as he parts from its fevered brow the silken hair, 
fectly motionless was Octavia, that she seemed to have and gazes on the hectic stain of death. Its deep and 


swooned beneath the magnitude and falsehood of the | gentle breathings come like voices from the world of its 


charge. a She denies it not. Leave us!’ said Nero dreams, and as he watches the playful smile upon the 
to his minions. | lip which death shall ere long seal for ever, its inno- 

“Not till they have heard the words of their Em- | nes, “‘trumpet-tongued,”” rebukes the guilt of its 
press,” said Octavia, rising with a dignity and collected- | sire, As he looks upon that child, and deems it e 


ness of manner which contrasted strongly with her pre- pilgrim, bound on a bright and sunny journey, one, for 
vious excitement; “‘ not till they,have heard the daugh- 


: whose innocence death has no terrors, but rather comes 
ter of Claudius, true, as she is slandered, repel the | to release from pain, how retraces he the Past, and 


charge ony eT maintain.” | weeps and trembles as its slumber speaks of thoughts 
be Ha! ried Nero, “ wilt thou add falsehood to | which are imaged in its smile? As he Jooks upon that 
faithlessness ! _ deepening stain, and hears its fevered breathing, the 


“Not I, but thou, my lord,” she said, approaching | more fervently does he clasp its fairy hand, and press 
Nero with a coolness which almost daunted his pur- | jt lips, as loth to lose the only tie which binds him to 
pose. ‘ Thou who addest falsehood to calumny; thow | its own bright world. 
who forgettest, in the ardor of thy passions, the dignity | « Augusta!” exclaimed the Tyrant, in tones of sorrow 
of thy sceptre, and the compact with thy people; thou to which his voice hed long been astranger. “ Augus- 

, who insultest the Cresars’ blood by raising a plebeian to | ta! the Gods preserve thee, my child! Let not man- 
the throne; thou who slanderest thy queen by thy de-| jing say, the Gods spared not the babe of him who 
sire for Sabina.” } knew no throb of mercy for others !”’ 

“Ha! who told thee so?” asked Nero, his lip white He flung himself frantically beside the child—he 
and quivering at the dread of discovery, and the proba- | pressed it to his heart, and lavished upon it kisses. It 
ble defeat it boded to his designs. || was vain; he heard a convulsive respiration; he felt it 

There is a guardian power around the throne,” re-|| beat against his own heart; he gazed on its face—the 
plied Octavia, mildly, “‘which protects the sceptre, | paleness of death had succeeded the hectic of disease. 
even though the monarch sleep, or wanton in the hour | Augusta was the offspring of Nero’s union with Sabi- 
of unguarded mirth. A power which spreads its gis} na Poppwa. Nothing could exceed the general joy of 
to guard it from pollution, or the shaft of treachery.|| the people, and the adulation of the Senate. Votive 
Such was the power which this night led me to the || offerings were made to the Gods, for Sabina’s safety ; 
door of thy chamber, and revealed to me in secret the days of supplication were appointed, temples were 
plans thou hast laid to slander me, and the perjury with | erected to those Gods whose tutelage her situation re- 
which thou seekest to support them.” | quired, athletic sports were instituted, and golden sta- 


“ Traitress! another word, and thou diest !”’ duel tues erected on the throne of Jupiter Capitolinus to the 
Goddess of Fortune. 


Nero, drawing his sword and presenting it to her bosom. | 
But neither joy nor flattery could avert the infant's 


and bearing her breast to the blow. “Strike! and | doom. A curse rested on ie mesriage-rite of z 
chou addest one more victim to the pile of Sire and| mother, and the short space of four months witnesse 


Son!” The sword fell from the Tyrant’s hand. \| the dissolution of a child whose birth had caused such 
general exultation. But even the solemnarray of death 
could not wake the degenerate Senate to sobriety of 
thought, or dispel that strain of flattery which hung like 
The will of a Tyrant is absolute, when the National | @ charm around their decrees and public addresses. 
council connives at guilt, and their flattery changes vice | The deceased infant was canonized as a Goddess, and 
into virtue. The crimes of the Emperor were regar- | a temple decreed to her worship with an altar, a bed of 
ded by the Senate only as opportunities for decrees of state, and a priest. 
adulation, and sacrifices to the Gods; while the sem-| 
blance of honor and virtue which marked their pro- 
ceedings, were calculated to deceive a people insulted | The popular odium and discontent which had been so 
by that body, and oppressed by their monarch. The long suppressed upon the divorce of Octavia, burst forth 
Empress was banished to Campania under a military | at length with a degree of energy which spurned the 
guard, and a prociamation issued stating the charge, | anger of the Tyrant, and made him tremble on his 
and justifying the severity of the measure. Otho had! throne. Their clamors for the recall of the Empress 
unsuspectingly obeyed the commands of his Emperor, | from banishment were loud and fearless, and the appre- 





“ Strike!’ exclaimed Octavia, falling on her knees, | 


CHAPTER IV.-—-INNOCENCE AND CRIME. 


CHAPTER V.—SABINA’S FATE. 
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hensions of Nero acquiesced in a measure, sanctioned || think that even in that mother’s voice, thou hearest the 
neither by affection nor repentance. The expression of | entreaties of her child.” 


public sentiment assumed the anarchy of revolution. 
Some rushed to the Capitol, supplicating the favor of | 
the Gods upon Octavia, while others in a tumultuous | 
body beset the gates of the palace. The statues of | 
Poppea were dashed to the ground as objects of indig- | 
nity and insult, while those of Octavia, wreathed with 
flowers and borne on the shoulders of the mob, were | 
placed in the Forum and the temples. Military force | 
was requisite for the restoration of order, and at the | 
point of the sword, the statues of Poppwa were rescued | 
from their insulters, and once more erected. 

While these things were passing without, not less | 
turbulent were the scenes within the palace. The feel- 1 

ee \} 
ings to which Octavia had fallen a victim, were now | 
commencing to operate against Sabina, and as she i 
heard the shouting without, and the clamors of the) 
populace, still echoing the ery, “The Empress—Io! | 
Honor to Octavia. Down with the statues of Sabina!”’ | 
They seemed the signal for her downfall, and the knell ! 
to her ambition. 

Nor was the Tyrant less perplexed, as he stood, un- | 
certain how to act, divided between rage and terror. || 
“Ha! wanton,” he exclaimed, rudely thrusting her 
from him, “it is thou and thine accursed spell have 
wrought this! Ay, hearest thou that shouting?” he 
continued, as she sank trembling on her knees; “ well 
mayest thou tremble. ’Tis well if they do not seize and 
tear thee from that very throne thou hast ascended by 
thy vile arts.” 

“T do not now contend for the honor of the nuptial 
rite, even though thou hast avowed me thine Empress. 
Life is all the boon I crave. Save me, my lord, from | 
the vengeance of Octavia’s followers.” 

“ Save thyself,” shouted Nero, deridingly; “‘ he who 
has willingly sought the precipice, must retreat ere the 
earth crumble beneath his foot.” 

“ Nay, taunt me not, my lord,” she replied, while her 
hands were locked in earnestness, and the clamors of 
the people were heard in the pauses of her entreaty. | 
“ My ambition was not greater than my love. I loved 
not the Emperor, but Casar. Let not, then, that love 
turn to accusation and reproach. I ask thy pardon and 
protection. Should Octavia return and show herself to 
the people—”’ 


“ Sorceress,” cried Nero, interrupting her, ‘I tell 
thee she is on her wayeven now. Think’st thou I dare 
oppose that monster, whose yells and groans are de- 
nouncing thee for vengeance. Ah!” he continued in a 
tone in which sorrow struggled with passion; ‘“‘ the 
Gods have indeed marked me for their anger. The 
people rebellious to the throne—not slaves but kings. 
And thou, my child, my Augusta, whose death I have 
watched with eyes that never wept before. Away with 
tears! they wound, even while they soothe.” 

“‘ Then by that child,” cried Sabina, seizing his hand 
as he passed her, ‘“‘ whose memory is canonized in our 
own hearts, and who sits among those Gods who guard 
Rome and her Emperor ; I adjure thee, despise not the 





thou to the temple of Saturn.* 





mother. Shut not thine ear against her prayer, but 


‘‘ Unhand me, traitress !” cried Nero, vainly endeavor- 
ing to extricate himself from her grasp, ‘“‘or by the 
Gods I smite thee to my feet !”’ 

“Not till thou hast promised me thy pardon,” an- 
swered Sabina. ‘Speak, speak my lord, pardon and 
save me!’”’ Hestruggled todisentangle his hand. She 
rose from her knees and in the agony of fear and grief 
was about to fling herself on his breast, when a blow 
from the Tyrant laid her at his feet. 

“Gods!” he exclaimed, as he heard the heavy and 


| lifeless fall, but feared to look on the momentary work 


of rage, ‘“‘spare me not in your vengeance! Even 
where I stand blast me with your lightnings! So let 
the deed be yours not mine. 

A fearful yell from without answered the invocation. 
*‘ Away with Sabina! Down with her statues to the 
dust again! Io! Octavia! Io! Octavia!” While 
these shouts of vengeance, which the Tyrant himself 
had unconsciously anticipated, were still ringing in his 
ears, as he stood in stupor by the body of Sabina, the 
door of the apartment burst open, and Tigellinus rushed 
in. 

“The Empress,” he cried. 

““Is—”’ rejoined Nero, starting from his revery. 

“In Rome,” answered the Pander. ‘“ The people 
surround her chariot with acclamations, and the Capi- 
tol resounds with their prayers.” 

“The Gods must be appeased,” said Nero. Away, 
Tell them to disburse 
bribes to the saldiery. If they stand firm, Rome is 
safe.” He pointed to the lifeless form of Sabina, and 
rushed from the apartment. 


CHAPTER VI.——-THE AUGUR. 


Ir was a dark and stormy night, as Nero, terrified by 
the return of Octavia, and haunted by the death of Sa- 
bina, left the palace for the College of the Augurs. So 
great was their influence on Roman superstition, that no 
affair of moment was undertaken without consulting 
them, and no event, involving public interest, could 
happen without demanding through them an interpre- 
tation of the will of the Gods as to its probable result. 
Superstitious beyond others, from the very excess of his 
crimes which threw a gloom over the future, the coin- 
cidence of Octavia’s return, the deaths of Sabina and 
her child, and the rebellious clamors of the people, ali 
conspired Yo strengthen that feeling through the very 
fear which trembled at futurity. 

‘Hast thou done my bidding, Spurina?” asked the 
Tyrant, trembling, as he entered. 

The man whom he addressed, was one whose dignity 
and dress were calculated to add solemnity to his 
office, and inspire the superstitious with awe. His 
robe, or trabea of scarlet striped with purple, and em- 
broidered with cabulistical characters, inwrought with 
gold, hung loosely round a figure tall and athletic; 
his cap was high and conical, interwoven with the aame 





* The Treasury was in this temple. 
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augural emblems; while his beard, long and flowing, || 
lent a sacerdotal dignity to his appearance. In his 
right-hand he bore the Lituus, or Augural staff, used in 
the observation of the Heavens. 

“The Book of Fate we would open,” replied the 
Augur, “is dark with fear and omen. Ha! hearest 
thou that peal? Speaks not the Olympian, in that 
fearful echo, his wrath and displeasure ?” 

The thunder died sullenly in the distance, and a 
death-like silence reigned throughout the chamber. In 
terror the Tyrant clashed his hands, and extending them 


to Spurina, exclaimed: 

‘Can the Gods be appeased ?” 

“TI know not, my son,” replied the Augur. “ Their | 
will is dark, even as the Heavens which reveal its signs 
to mortals. Thrice this night have I essayed Divina- 
tion, even through the blackness of the tempest, and 
marked out the 7'emplum, and turning to the East, have 
awaited the omen that would give safety to thy throne. 
But it was vain; the lightnings flashed brightly fora 
moment, and left the Heavens in darkness. Yet, while | 
I looked, I saw a sign which betokene§ the approach 
of a stranger, one whom thou hast wronged, and who | 
returns for the purpose of vengeance.” 

“ Vengeance !"’ reiterated the Tyrant, shuddering at), 
the mention of an instrument he had so frequently em- || 
ployed against others. Hi 

“Even so,” replied the Augur. ‘ The sign porten-'| 
ded an unsheathed sword.” 

“ The will of the Gods be done!” ejaculated Nero. 
‘‘ Wifeless—childless! Can vengeance strike more |! 
deeply ?” 

“* Wifeless ?”’ rejoined Spurina. 

“Sabina is at rest,” replied Nero; “and by my | 
hand.” 

As he spoke, a fearful flash illuminated the apart-| 
ment, and the building trembled with the reverberation | 
of the thunder. 

“Tis a fearful night,” replied Spurina, “and speaks | 
of crime. Comest thou thus with unclean hands to ask || 
the will of the Gods, or raise the veil of the Future ? 
Away! away! Let not thine altars need sacrifice or | 
incense. Propitiate the Gods thou hast insulted, if yet || 
they may hear and pardon thee.” 1 


CHAPTER VIL-—THE DEAD AND LIVING. | 


Notwithstanding the brutality which resulted in the |, 
death of Sabina, it was asserted that Nero was violently | 


attached to her. A difference of opinion prevailed as 


to the method of her death; some imputing it to poison || 
(an instrument of frequent use in his court) and others I 
to a blow he gave her in a moment of passion. He re- | 
solved, however, to obliterate the memory of cruelty by 

the attachment he exhibited during her obsequies, de- | 
livering in person her funeral panegyric: “ while,” says | 
an ancient author, “all Arabia did not produce in one | 
year as much myrrh and frankincense as was consumed 
at the funeral of Poppwa.” Contrary to the general | 
custom, she was embalmed after the fashion of the 
Fast, and her remaine consigned to the monument of | 


the Julian family. Strange inconsistency of her mur- | 











’ 
derer. After her death, a temple was erected to her 
memory, bearing the inscription—‘‘ To Sabina, the God- 
dess Venus.” 

The funeral procession was characterized by all the 


| pomp worthy of the rank of the deceased, and the at. 


tachment the Emperor professed towards her. Boys 
and virgins preceded it, strewing flowers in its path, 
chaunting the praises and beauty of Sabina, and perfu- 
ming the air with the incense they scattered from cen- 
sers. Descended from ancestors of rank, one of whom 
had been honored with a triumph, their statues were 
borne before the bier, which was immediately followed 
by Nero, bis hands folded on his breast, and his appear- 
ance indicative of sorrow and dejection. 

At the entrance to the monument the bier was low- 
ered, and the Emperor pronounced the funeral oration, 
in which he eulogized her beauty, virtues, and accom- 
plishment, but above all, expatiated on the honor of be- 
ing the mother of a child which was then enrolled among 
the Gods. 

The lustration with pure water from an olive-branch was 
concluded, and they were about to enter the tomb, when 


| the foremost fel] back as a voice issued from it. ** Hold!” 
‘it cried. The attendants retreated as though it had 


been a voice from the dead, when Otho rushed from the 
monument. 

It was a moment of terror to the Tyrant, as his eyes 
met those of the betrayed husband. His guilt borrowed 
a deeper dye from the superstition which witnessed in 
the return of Otho the fulfilment of the Augur’s words— 


|““A stranger approaches,” while the sword which glit- 


tered in his hand, denoted the purpose of revenge. 

‘‘ What dost thou here ?’’ muttered Nero, trembling 
at the enraged expression of Otho. 

““What dost thou here?’ retorted the stranger. 
“* Methought thy bounty was a proof of favor, not the 
purchase of dishonor. Makest thou thy power thus 
the pander to thylusts? Tyrant, she whom I left a wife, 
lies now polluted as a mistress. Away with the hon- 
ors thou conferest in mockery on the dead, when thou 
hast defiled their memory and name.” 

‘Whence hast thou thy secret?” said Nero, looking 
round in terror as he beheld the surprise of guards sub- 
side into pity. 

“The Empress,” rejoined Otho, ‘ thy wronged and 
honored queen; she, who was too weak toavenge her own 
insult, and the perjury thou called’st to support it; she 
who overheard thy plan for her ruin, and my dishonor, 
had pity for the injured husband to speak the secret.” 

‘** Away with him!” exclaimed Nero, in one of those 


violent transports of rage which so often sealed the doom 


f those he hated or envied. 
“ The dead must first be avenged,” exclaimed Otho, 


rushing upon him. The blow was intercepted by the 
spear of a soldier, and the sword struck from his hand. 


He was seized, and in prison awaited the pleasure of 


the Tyrant. 


The Empress Octavia was afterwards banished to 


the Island of Pandataria, and ‘beheaded by order of 
Nero. Otho was shortly after crowned Emperor. 
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Original. 
WOMAN. 


BY ALBERT PIKE, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ POEMS AND PROSE SKETCHES.” 

Oh, woman! Star of life’s unclouded heaven! 

I dedicate myself to thee again. 
Oh, woman, for man’s guardian-angel given, 

Thou to the heart art like the summer rain, 
Or gentle dew unto the flower at even— 

Soother of woe—remover of all pain! 
Beauteous and changing, like the sunset hue! 
I dedicate myself again to you— 


Myself—my pen—my hand—my heart—yea, all, 
All that I have, though all be valueless— 
Despise it not though that the gift be small. 
I pledge my worship by the floating tress, 
The rain of light that from thine eye doth fall, 
Soothing the heart in its dim loneliness— 
By every thing, etherial and human, 


Which goes to make that witching thing—a woman. 


Man fell for thee, oh, woman, it is said; 
And when I look on thee, it looks but slight, 
E’en loss of Eden. For thee, too, man hath bled, 
And sunk, unmurmuring, in eternal night; 
For thee he hath from fame and honor fled, 
And courted shame, disgrace and woe but light, 
So he might hold thee, woman, to his heart, 
And be consoled by all thy gentling art. 


Thou hast inspired the poet’s sweetest songs, 
And he who hath not bowed before thy shrine, 
Glowed in thy love and fired to hear thy wrongs, 
Is no fit slave of poetry divine : 
To thee the warrior’s scimitar belongs, 
And leaves the scabbard when the call is thine; 
And thou hast kingdoms, empires overthrown, 
By that strange magic which is all thine own. 


Thou art the soother of the sad man’s dreams : 
Thou comest to him when the nightis still, 
Laying thy fingers, like etherial beams 
Of sunshine, on his brow of pain, until, 
Beneath their influence, again he deems 
That he is happy—and glad tears distil 
Away the sadness of his wasted soul; 
Even when the daylight on his eyes doth roll, 


The memory of the vision still is sweet, 

And makes his sorrows more benign and calm. 
Thou to the weary traveller’s aching feet 

Addest new strength, whene’er with open palm, 
Fair Fancy comes, and woman seems to greet; 

Then will he unmoved, the thunder-psalm, 
And the stern wind's storm-gathering lament, 
Feeling a pleasure with its terror blent. 
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WOMAN. 
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So thou hast been to me: when I have stood 





Upon the eternal mountains’ snowy peak, 


| In upper ether’s noiseless solitude, 


Where I have felt most lorely and most weak— 
Amid the snows which there all seasons brood, 
Nursing the streams which far below outbreak, 


Then thou hast filled the troubled eye of the mind, 
And cheered the heart which was before so blind. 
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When I have stood my long and weary guard 
Upon the dark, illimitable plain, 

Neath the eternal mountains thander-scarred, 
While not a star peered out behind the mane 

Of the grey clouds—then, from the world debarred, 
Then Fancy has upon me bound her chain, 

_And I have seen again the planet eyes, 

To gain whose love life were small sacrifice. 


| And since I've left my houseless wandering 


And come again to live among mankind, 
To toil and toil, and to my fetters cling, 

Groping my grave-ward path like one heart-blind ; 
Sure then, oh, woman, thou hast been the thing, 

Thathath upheld my heart and braced my mind, 
Keeping me struggling onward with the world, 
Like a lone wave amid the breakers hurled. 


; 
; 


For, far amid the aisles of memory, 
I see the shrines that I did bow before, 
While standing on the brink of life’s gay sea, 
And playing with its waves—the loved of yore 
They yet have their enthralling tyranny 
Over the heart like a rich gem they wore— 
| The loved, the lost, the beautiful, the bright, 
| The eyes of heaven, and the souls of light. 


“And sooth to say, there are some azure eyes, 

| And shapes delicious I have seen of late, 
That might tempt one the world to sacrifice, 

| And dare the worst of that old wizard, Fate— 
Orbs that would rout the precepts of the wise— 
_ So large, so lustrous, so affectionate, 
Laughing like Venus when she hath her will, 


And melting in their own delicious thrill. 
' 


Even while I write, there stands a-near a form, 
That almost tempts me from my sober task ; 

| So round, so rife, so glowing and so warm, 

| She seems almost for love’s fond kiss to ask ; 
_Poising herself upon one foot-her arm 

| Shading those eyes where love delights to bask, 
And glittering in the sun—her hand so fair, 

Is tangled in a tress of auburn hair. 


| And by her side, with modest, downward look, 
And head aslant, like some arch fairy, is 
Another tempter. Oh, in Love’s bright book 
Of deep and most delicious mysteries, 
How deeply could I read, in some still nook, 
With thee—filling the moments up with bliss— 
Forget the world while circled in thy arms, 


And count it all well lost for thy sweet charms. 
7 ° 7 ‘ . 
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And womanis most lovely, most adored, 
For gentleness and sweet humility ; 

She seems most sweet, and is most dearly stored, 
When, like a lily floating on the sea, 

Whose fragrance upon every wind is poured, 
Or like a vine, clasping the rugged tree, 

She is all fragile and all delicate— 

We best love what is most affectionate. 


Bat there should be within her heart a pride 
To flash sometimes up into the eye; 

Even as streams that do most gently glide, 
Will foam when rocks within the current lie. 

This is it which some few hath deitied, 
Working on men for love and them to die ; 

And this, in time of old and quaint romance, 

Put unto rest the warrior’s proven lance. 


I like to see a woman know the world— 
But she should keep her knowledge to herself— 
I like to see a pretty nose up-curled— 
It adds more zest to winning such an elf— 
I like to see a lover’s hopes down hurled— 
Too many slighted lays upon the shelf 
The loveliest, until she biddeth fair 
Hereafter to lead monkeys, you know where. 


I like to look a pretty one i’ the eye, 
But hate to have her stare. I like a white 
And delicate hand, and moist too, and a sigh 
Beneath the stars of slumbering moonlight— 
i like to see a Woman arch and shy, 
But not a romp—hoydens soon learn to fight ; 
I like a ring or two, but not too many— 
Setter than four on each hand, not have any. 


” * * . ” 


Love ina cottage is a pleasant thing, 

With honeysuckles and Venetian blinds, 
Where odorous flowers to every crevice cling, 

And round Corinthian pillars ivy winds ; 
Where all the air is full of birds that sing, 

And bees that hum, and where one always finds 


Beautiful groves, trimmed fields and hawthorn hedges, 


And silver brooks running amid grey sedges. 


Love in a Jog-house is another matter, 
In some deep “ bottom,” all an Irish bog, 
Whene’er the rain a notion takes to patter-- 
Where at each step one tumbles o’er a log, 
And cattle o’er his prostrate corpus clatter— 
And every now and then is freed by hogs— 
Or cuts a bee-tree thirteen miles from home, 
And finds no honey and but little comb. 


I like to see a pretty woman, who 
Can read and write, at least, or something more ; 
But most ferociously I hate a d/ue, 
She’s such a most abominable bore. 
I like to see one to a lover true, 
But not by kissing him my face before— 
In short, I like to see a little sense, 
And if not manners, manner-like pretence. 


> ? 


Woman is often like some fragrant flower, 
Fed by the night-winds with their gentle dew, 
Yielding the sun her heart at his first hour, 
But when he seems more constant and more true, 
_ And rains into that heart his noon-tide shower, 
Full of his wild and fiery passion-hue, 
Then doth she close again her heart so bright, 
And turn, ungrateful, from the God of Light. 


And thus oft-times comes woman’s deepest blot, 
Luring man on and then deceiving him ; 
_ A pretty simile of mine, is ’t no.r— 
Although the meaning be a little dim? 
And now, as mariners that home are got, 
| And sing the Virgin Queen their evening hymn, 
[leave you, woman! for a passing while, 
Asking no other guerdon than a smile. 


Original. 


TO AN OLD FAMILY-CLOCK. 


BY MRS. JANE E. LOCKE. 


| 
|| Tov tireless monitor, still dost thou stand, 


On the same spot where first my infant eye 
Thy glittering pendulum caught, and stealthy hand 


| That notes the moments as they hurry by: 


Ay, and hast stood, counting the seasons o’er, 
While naught thy up-raised finger ever feared ; 

Till thou hast numbered up the years, three score, 
Since thy monition “ tick” was earliest heard. 


Thou’st many a scene recorded, faithful one, 

Of childhood’s mirth, and joy’s more chastened flow ; 
And ever keptthy solemn sentry lone, 

Through birth and bridal, and funereal woe ! 





! And thou hast noted bitter partings, too, 

| At the dear parent-threshold, oft, with tears, 
While some who went, and uttered their adieu, 
| 
} 
i} 


No more returned to gladden after-years. 


_ And never didst thou falter in thy round, 

Save once—’twas when the master laid him down 
In the still midnight, while the cords that bound 

Him here, asunder burst, and show’d a heavenly crown. 





} 
i] 
| Then didst thou pause and from thine office shrink, 
1 Still pointing to the moment when he died ; 
'| As suddenly endued with power to think, 


And that occasion fit’st of ali beside ! 


Oft as [ think of thy enamelled face, 
Scenes thou hast noted on my memory free, 
Rise thick; again in that familiar place, 
I seem to stand, holding companionship with thee. 


Thou wast as one among the household band, 
And “‘ fair befall” thee, whatsoe’er thy lot; 
Beneath the parent-roof e’er didst thou stand, 
But soon that place, like man’s, may know thee not. 


But “ fair befall’ thee, long familiar one, 

Hold fast the secrets thou hast ge’er revealed ; 
|| Servant of Time! when thou’st thine errand done, 
Mong sacred relics may thy form be sealed! 
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!! one—and now they shall haveevery item! My account 
| book is out and there shall be no deduction. They 
‘are clever fellows, as I have discovered sine@—but 
they did barbarously murder my play! 
Nor, I hope, do I forget a kindness. 


1] 
| 
There were a 


IHave many pleasant memories; but no one of | few, alas, a piteous few, who sympathized with me— 
them more charms me.than that of the manner in which ! yes, put their feet into my very shoes, and labored for 


my first play was performed. 
was nothing to delight—no, by my stars! 


In the event itself there | me, and saved my play from utter damnation ! 
On the con- | an old score to settle with them too, and it will take 


1 have 


trary, it was the occasion of the veriest agony it has | me longer to get out of their books, than to square ac- 
been my lot to endure. I wouldn’t pass another ¢wo | counts with my delinquents. I shall never forget them 
such hours, though ’twere to buy a world of happy days. || —never ! 


But memory seldom dips her brush in vivid tints. 


Her , 


Now for it. The name of the play was Gaetano. 


chiefest charm is in her sweet and filmy shading, and Prythee, reader, make no effort to pronounce it. In 
the blending harmony of her hues. She has no delight | truth it has no pronunciation; for it has been torn to 


in startling asperities, and softens the sternness of re- 
ality. Therefore, though the performance of my first 
play was a cup filled with the bitterest ingredients, it is 
pleasant to contemplate it on the canvass of memory ; 
and if my fair readers will pardon the apparent egotism 
of my sketch, they may perchance, reap some small 
modicum of enjoyment from it. 

My first play was to be performed in the year 
183— at the Tremont theatre in Boston, at the benefit 
of a young but promising actor. I had no kind and ex- 
perienced friend at my elbow, to hint to me, what and 
where were the quicksands I might encounter; that 
managers care not one snap of their finger for a piece, 
“got up,” for a benefit, unless it might be their own; 
that, as “all the world is a stage, and all its men and 
women merely players,’’ so stage-players are merely men 
and women, with the attributes of every-day humanity ; 
benevolent and considerate it may be, but envious, jealous 
and selfish, as like to be; and therefore, to be warily 
approached. But, perhaps, it is better for me that 1 
had not; my lessons have been, it may be, more lasting 
and enduring, taught by harrowing experience itself. 

I have said that the memory of this experience is 
pleasant; nay—for as I sit and recall its direful features, 
and array them before me, I feel a spasm of the very 
misery I endured, when, in diabolical nonchalance, or 
more diabolical intent, they were murdering my first 
play! Murder! it was inhuman butchery! There was 
I, with every letter at my tongue’s end—condemned to 
sitand hear scenes mangled, or hear them not all; find 
ideas or what I thought ideas, misunderstood ; words 
mispronounced—sentences turned topsy turvy: cha- 
racter misrepresented; delicate thoughts made savage, 
and savage, delicate; plain things made “‘ confusion worse 
confounded,”’ and obscurities rendered doubly obscure ! 
Ihave belied myself to say it is a pleasant memory! 
The drops stand on my forehead. 

I have, thank my stars, a good temper! I forget an 
injury twenty four hours after I receive it. I bear no 
malice—no, I bear no malice! I speak it, advisedly, 
there dwells got the man on earth who has injured me, 
whom I do not gritve for, rather than hate; whom I 
do not from my soul forgive; and whose hand, were it 
freely and heartily offered, I would not shake as freely 
and heartily as that of my best friend! But I have an 


old score to settle with certain fetlows; a good-natured 


fritters. Every man on that night of nights, accented it 
lin a style peculiarly and decidedly his own—but more 
of that hereafter. The young actor, Mr. E , for 
whose benefit it was to be produced, was to sustain the 
principal character; and the réle was completed by 
Messrs. S ,A ,J ,G , and L , and 
'Mrs. B 


As I have said, I had no one to warn me, that a 


























manager cares not a fiddle-string for a play got up for a 
benefit; and if the captain-general be delinquent, who 
shall be at hispost? Day after day passed, and nothing 
was done. The eventful night, Thursday, approaching ; 
‘it was already Tuesday, and the parts were not yet dis- 
‘tributed. Here’s a beginning, thought I. Two days 
to commit, rehearse and prepare a tragedy! But 
I consoled myself with the thought that many who be- 
_gin in confusion, come out in glorious perspicuity in the 
jend. This may be a striking example of that truth. 
The play certainly was magnificently cast. The best 
actors in the company were concerned; and one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished actresses in the coun- 
try, accepted the first female character. Such actors, 
‘thought I again, by way of administering a second dose 
of comfort to myself, will do well for their own sakes. 
So I feasted on dreams through Tuesday and Wednes- 
lo 
| Thursday morning came. There had been no re- 
‘hearsal as yet, and this one I was assured should be a 
'multum in parvo—a ne plus ultra of a rehearsal, leav- 
ing nothing to be desired. Thank my stars I was not 
ithere! The cloven foot began to show itself even then. 
| Scarcely a man knew a word. Scarce one, if one, 
seémed to have read it. They were innocent of all 
knowledge of either exits or entrances; and some of 
them had, however, determined, it was apparent, that 
that rehearsal should be the entrance to the final exit of 
the play. These made rank fun of everything through- 
}out, and Mr. E came to me in the afternoon, with 
despair in his countenance, and the shakiflg palsy in his 
‘hand. “ piece is going to the devil,” said he, ‘‘ as 
fast as the groutiness of some, and the sickness of others 
can carry it!” Thankful am J, that I was not at the 
rehearsal, and that I have a good temper ! 

The night came. I sat in the stage-box. The house 
wasa good one. The fiddles screped—the bell rung— 























the fiddles stopped—the bell rung again, and up went ' 
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the curtain. Mr.S and Mr. L 
Ss had to open with two lines and a half. He only’ 
gave the half. Here was a beginning—and with such 











a beginning, thought I, Heaven save the ending! Mr. 
L answered. He was perfect, and I breathed 
freely again. Then Mr. S—— had a set speech to re- 
peat. He didn’t know a word of it. Out came some- 
thing as near akin to the play and sense, as a hand 





organ is to music; glossed over with sundry emphatic 
gestures, and closing with a magnificent dash from the 
back of the stage to the front into a splendid position. 
There he changed his tune. He launched outa medley 
of tragedy, comedy, farce, melodrama, tragi-comedy and | 
what not, but alas for me; not a word of the play. Mr. 
L replied where there was nothing to reply to. 
Mr. S thundered out another medley, closing with 
a quotation from Richard III. Now, thought I, the) 
papers will baste me for an impudent plagiarist! [ ran 








at every pore. Then Mr. L—— answered to nothing 
again. Mr. S—— again muttered and strutted, and— 
reader, that scene, which should have consumed fifteen 
minutes, was condensed to two and three quarters ! 

I wiped the perspiration from my forehead, rung the 
moisture out of my handkerchief, and spread it on the 
railing todry. I felt that the p!ay must be damned!) 


The play! we had heard scarce a word of it yet! 

The scene changed. Mr. A 
A—~— personated—nay, pretended to personate, the 
comic character of the tragedy. It had been made to 


came on. Mr, 





approximate in the original as near to a fool as possible, 
and required strict correctness not to prove one indeed. 
Oh, that Mr. A 
thought I. He laughed as he came on; that was right, | 





may observe Hamlet’s advice, 


and I indulged hupes. He spoke—oh, universe, how | 
he spoke! He went on with a rigmarole, so far beyond 
any thing | had ever heard in the shape of absurdity, 
that language has no term to describe it. The word 
nonsense will not reach within a league of it. It wasa | 
character to excite a laugh—but this stuff for me to 
father! Laugh! no one laughed—no one could laugh; | 
and as for me, I couldn’t have smiled, had the announce- 
ment been made to me at the moment, that I had re- 
ceived a legacy of a million of dollars! 

Finally, to my inexpressible satisfaction, he went off. | 
Oh, reader, I will not particularize throughout that | 
shocking barbarity. Mr. E "s best speeches were cut | 
out, because he had no cues. Mr. S—— continued his 
transplantations from tragedy, comedy, etc. I listened 
in vain for scenes which J knew to be in the play, and I 
listened, too, in inexplicable agony to more that I knew 
were not in the play. Some things were said and some 
actions committed, under cover of my paternity that 
night, which, not to be profane, I did not recognize to | 
be like any thing in the heavens or the earth or the | 
waters, and every now and then my ears Were greeted 
with a quotation, thundered forth so that every soul in | 
the house could hear it with especial ease. And then | 
the changes that were rung on the word, Gaetano, when- | 
ever it was uttered. Some placed the accent on the) 
first syllable, some on the second, some on the third) 
* and some made four of it, with an accent on each of 





,cameon. Mr. |! 
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them. Some made the a broad—some short, some 
close—some pronounced the e like the Italian, some 
the English, and some the Numidian, for any thing that 
I could designate. That poor word! 

Mr. E 
despair had forgotten all that he ever remembered of 
the last scene ; Mr. S 





had grown utterly desperate; and in his 





, as Lhave before said, knew 
nothing about any of it, and the dialogue was to be 
maintained between them! They bungled on somehow 
or other, and I listened in wondering misery, for it was 
all new to me. By and by Mr. E—— seized Mr. 
Ss and strangled him. I was rejoiced to see him 
die, although the play might die with him, for I could 
not have sustained my feelings much longer. After he 
had kicked a sufficiency, and breathed his last to all in- 
tents and purposes, Mr. E was to go crazy, and in 
his closing speech, imagine that he saw his mistress— 
fancy her dead—and all that. Oh, if he will! only do that 
well, thought I, for the last time, now that he has all 








the game to himself, it will wind the matter up roundly, 
and drive the past from remembrance. He thrust out 
his arms delighifully; he made up precisely the right 
tragic face. Grand—grand—said I to myself. Alas— 
poor fellow! every word had slipped his mind. Ex- 
hausted with anxiety, he had to supply the language 
from his own brain, ad libitum. Creation! out it came 
—and here’s a bona fide specimen—here’s a sample of 
what I had to father. Here is the paraphrase of my 
beautiful end! It almost proved to be my end indeed. 

“Oh, I see her! I see her! No, no I don’t! Yes 
I do—no I don’t. She’s gone again! Now I see her 
again! All in white! There, there she is! No she 
ain’t! Yes, she is! Yes, I’ve got her! Yes! yes! 
yes! yes! And to my inexpressible relief he fel) back 
and died! 


They gave me three cheers—through pity, thought | | 
Original. 
MONODY ON THE DEATH OF A SISTER. 


Sweet flowers droop, and weep their dew-drop tears, 


And mournful waves the tall grass blade, 
O’er thy lone grave; whilst too, the mandrake rears 
Its head—its death-forboding head. 


The vagrant swallow builds his clay-mixt nest, 
Upon thy dreary silent tomb; 

And there the moody ow! seeks cheerless rest, 
And shrieks his notes amid night’s gloom. 


How sorrowful the wind that o’er thee sighs ! 
The fleet, the sad complaining gale, 


_ How sweeps it murmuring by! how feebly dies, 


Its passing, melancholy wail! 


Thy spirit flower, the cumb’rous hours now pass, 
With Mem’ ry’s joys, which knew no dread, 

And mark’d thy bud and bloom ; get now alas! 
They speak thee dead—they speak thee dead. 


8, F. G. 
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THE NORMAN 


Original. | 
THE NORMAN’S WENGEANCE. | 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE BROTHERS,” “CROMWELL,” ETC. | 


“God and good angels fight on William's side, 
And Harold fall in height of all his pride.” —sHaKksPEARE. 


Edward, the confessor, was dead; and dying, had be- 
queathed the crown of merry England to Harold, son of 
Godwin, destined, alas! to be the last prince of the 
Saxon race, who should possess the throne of the fair | 
Island. The oath which he had sworn to William, | 
Duke of Normandy, engaging to assist him in obtaining | 


that same realm, which had now fallen to himself, alike | 


by testament of the late King, and by election of the 
people, dwelt not in the new Monarch’s bosom! Sel- | 
fishness and ambition, aided, perhaps, and strengthened | 
by the suggestions of a sincere patriotism, that whis- | 


pered to his soul the baseness of surrendering his coun- | 


trymen, their lives, their liberties, their fortunes, and | 
his loved native land into the stern hands of a foreign | 


ruler, determined him to brave the worst, rather than |. 
_ daughter of the puissant Duke, who, thereupon, would 


keep the oath, which, with its wonted sophistry, self- | 
interest was ready to represent involuntary and of no 

avail. Not long, however, was he allowed to flatter | 
himself with hopes that the tempest, excited by his own 

weak duplicity, might possibly blow over. The storm- | 
clouds were already charged with thunder destined to | 
burst almost at once on his devoted head. The ery of | 
had launched the dreadful belt of interdict and excom- 
munication against the perjured Saxon, and all who | 


should adhere to him in his extremity; nay more, had | 


actually granted to the Norman Duke, by virtue of his 
holy office as God’s vicegerent and dispenser of all dig- 

nities on earth, the sovereignty of the disputed islands. | 
cause, the Roman pontiff had sent, moreover, to the | 
Duke, a ring of gold, containing an inestimable relic, a 
lock of hair from the thrice-mitred temples of St. Peter, | 
the first Roman bishop; a consecrated banner blest by | 
himself—the same which had been reared, in token of | 
the greatness and supremacy of holy church, by those | 
bold Normans, Raoul and William of Montreuil, above | 


the captured battlements of every tower and castle | 


Thus doubly | 


through the bright kingdom of Campania. 
armed, once by the justice of his cause, and yet more 
strongly by the sanction of the church, the bold Duke 
hesitated not to strive by force of arms to gain that 
rich inheritance, which he had hoped to win by the 
more easy agency of guile and of persuasion. 

A herald, sent witha most noble train, bore William's 
terms to the new Monarch. ‘“ William, the Duke of | 
Normandy,” he said, boldly, but with all reverence due 
to his birth and present station, ‘calls to your memory 
the oath, which you swore to him by vour hand and by 
your mouth, on good and holy‘relics !”” 

“* True it is,” answered Harold, “ that I did so swear; 
but under force L so, not by free will of mine! | 
Moreover, I did promise that which ’twas not mine to 
grant. My Royalty belongs not to myself, but to my | 
people, in trust of whom I hold it. I may not yield it 


| of a stranger race. 
_ espoused unto the noblest of his barons—she hath been 
| dead a year. 
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but at their demand ; let them but second William, and 
instantly the crown he seeks for, shall be his! Far- 


_ ther, without my people’s leave, | may not wed a woman 


My sister, whom he would have 


Will he, that I should send her corpse ?”’ 

A little month elapsed, and during that brief inter- 
val, Harold neglected nothing that might preserve the 
crown he had determined néver, except with life, to 
yield to his fierce rival. A powerful fleet was instantly 
appointed to cruise upon the Downs, and intercept the 
French invaders; a mighty army was collected on the 
coast, and each and all the Saxon landholders, no- 
bles, and thanes, and franklins, bound themselves by 
| strong oaths “never to entertain or truce, or treaty, 
|| with the detened Normans, but to die freemen, or free- 
men to conquer.” 

A second time the herald came in peace, demanding, 
in tones fair and moderate, that Harold, if he might not 
keep ail the conditions of his oath, would fulfil part, at 
least, and wed Adela, his betrothed bride already, the 


yield to him, as being his daughter’s dower, all right 


‘and title to the crown, which he now claimed as his by 


heritage. 

Harold again returned a brief and stern refusal: re- 
solved, that as he would not yield the whole, he would 
not, by conceding part, risk the alienation of the love— 


warfare had gone forth through Christendom; the pope || Which he possessed in an extraordinary degree—of the 


| whole English people. 


Then burst the storm at once. 
From every part of Europe, where the victorious ban- 
ners of the Normans were spread to the wind of heaven, 
adventurers flocked to the consecrated standard of 
their kinsman. 

Four hundred vessels of the largest class, and more 


In om his perfect approbation of the justice of his | than twice that number of the transports of the day, 


were speedily assembled in the Frith of Dive, a stream 


which falls into the sea between the Seine and Orne. 


There, for a month or beuer, by contrary winds and 
furious storms, they were detained inactive. At length, 
a southern breeze rose suddenly, and by its aid they 
made the harbor of Saint Valery; but there, again, they 
were detained by times more stormy than before; and, 
superstitious as all men of that period were, the soldiers 
soon began to tremble and to murmur; strange tales of 
dreams, and prodigies were circulated, and the spirit of 
that vast host, of late so confidentand proud, sank hourly. 
At length, whether at the instigation of their own fanati- 
cal belief, or as alast resource, or hoping to distract the 
_minds of men from gloomier considerations, the Nor- 
man chiefs appointed a procession round the harbor of 
Saint Valery; bearing the holiest relics, and among 
them, the bones of the good Saint himself, the patron 
and nomenclator of the town; and ere the prayers 
were en lo! the wind shifted once again, and now 
blew steadily and fair, swelling the canvass with pro- 
pitious breath, and driving out each vane and streamer 
at full length, toward their destined port. 

The same storm, which had held William on his Nor- 
/man coast, windbound and motionless, which he had 


|| cursed as unpropitious and disastrous, fifty times, 
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every day, for the last month, had been, in truth—so | 
little is the foresight, and so ignorant the wisdom even | 
of the most sagacious among mortals—had been, in | 
truth, the agent by which his future conquest was to be 
effected. Those gales which pent the Norman gallies | 
in their harbors, had forced the English fleet, shattered 
and storm-tost, to put in for victuals and repairs, leaving | 
the seas unguarded to the approach of the invaders. 

Nor was this all! Those self-same gales had wafted | 
from the Northward another fleet of foemen, the Nor- | 
wegian host of the bold sea-king, Harold Hardrada, 

and the treacherous Tosti, the rebel brother of the Sax- 

on monarch. Debarking in the Humber, they had laid 

waste the fertile borders of Northumberland and York- | 


shire; had vanquished, in a pitched battle, Morcar and | 
Edwin, and the youthful Waltheof—who had made | 
head against them with their sudden levies, raised from 


the neighboring countries—had driven them into the 
walls of York, and there were now besieging them with 
little hope of rescue or relief. Meanwhile, the King, | 
who had, for months, been lying in the Southern por- | 


tion of the realm, in Essex, Kent, or Sussex, awaiting, | 


at the head of the best warriors of his kingdom, the ar- 
rival of his most inveterate foeman—summoned by news 
of this irruption, unexpected, yet, as it seemed most 
formidable, into his Northern provinces, lulled into tem- 
porary carelessness by the long tarrying of his Norman 
enemy; and hoping, as it indeed seemed probable, that 
the prevailing wind would not change so abruptly, but 
that he might, by using some extraordinary diligence | 


and speed, attack and overpower the besieging force at 
York, and yet return to Dover in time to oppose, with 


the united force of his whole nation, the disembarkation | 
of the Duke—had left his post and travelled with all | 
speed toward York, leading the bravest and best disci- | 
plined of his army against the fierce Norwegians, while || 
the shores of Sussex remained comparatively naked | 
and defenceless. A bloody and decisive battle, fought | 
at the bridge of Staneford, over the River Derwent, re- | 
warded his activity and valor—a battle in which he dis- | 
played no less his generalship and valor, than the kind 
generosity and mercy of his nature. Riding, himself, 

in person, up to the hostile lines, before the first en- 

counter, sheathed in the complete armor of the Norman 

chivalry—which, since his visit to the continent, he had 

adopted—“ Where,” he cried, in hi sloudest tones, “ is 

Tosti, son of Godwin?” 

“ Here stands he,” answered the rebel, from the | 
centre of the Norwegian phalanx, which, with lowered 
spears, awaited the attack. 

“Thy brother,” replied Harold, concealed by the, 
frontlet of his barred helmet from all recognition, ‘ sends 
thee his greeting—offers thee peace, and friendship, 
and all thine ancient honors.” 

“ Good words !” cried Tosti, “ mighty goodpand wide- 
ly different from the insults he bestowed on me last 
year! But if I should accept the offer, what will he 
grant to Harold, son of Sigurd ?” 

“ Seven feet of English earth,” replied the King, “ or, | 


full view, at two orthree le 
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“Let Harold, then, address himself to battle,’’ an- 
swered Tosti. ‘None but a liar ever shall declare 
that Tosti, son of Godwin, has played a traitor’s part 
to Harold, son of Sigurd !” 

There was no more of parley. With a shock, that 
was heard for leagues, the hosts encountered; and in 
the very first encounter, pierced by an arrow in the 
throat, Hardrada fell, and to his place succeeded that 
false brother and rebellious subject, Tosti, the Saxon. 
Again the generous Harold offered him peace and libe- 
ral conditions ! again his offers were insultingly rejected ! 
and wnce again, with a more deadly fury than before, 
the armies met, and, this time, fought it out, till nota 
leader or a chief of the Norwegian host was left alive, 
save Olaf, Harold’s son, and the prince bishop of the 
Orkneys—Tosti, himself, having at length obtained the 
fate he merited so richly. A third time peace and amity 
were offered, and now they were accepted; and swear- 
ing friendship to the English King for ever, the Norse- 
men left the fatal land, whereon yet weltered in their 
gore their King, the noblest of their chiefs, and twice 
five thousand of the bravest men of their brave nation. 
But glorious as that day was justly deemed —and 
widely as it was sung and celebrated by the Saxon 
bards—perfect as was the safety which it wrought to 


_all the Northern counties—and freely as it suffered 
| Harold to turn his undivided force against whatever foe 


might dare set hostile foot on English soil invio- 
lute—still was that day decisive of his fate !—deci- 
sive of the victory of William, whose banners were 
already floating over the narrow seas in proud antici- 
pation of their coming triumph! 

It was a bright and beauteous morning in September, 
when the great fleet of William put to sea, the galley of 
the grand Duke leading. She was a tall ship, of the 
largest tonnage then in use, well manned, and gallantly 
equipped ; from the main-topmast streamed the conse- 
crated banner of the Pope, and from her peak, a broad 
flag with a blood-red cross. Her sails were, not as 
now, of plain white canvass, but gorgeously adorned 


| with various colors, and blazoned with the rude incipi- 


ent Heraldry, which, though not then a science, was 
growing gradually into esteem and use. In several 
places might be seen depicted the three Lions, which 
were even then the arms of Normandy; and on her 
prow was carved, with the best skill of the French 
artist, a young child with a bended bow, and a shaft 
quivering on the string. Fair blew the breeze, and free 
the gallant ship careered before it—before the self-same 
wind which at the self-same moment was tossing on its 


joyous pinions the victorious banners of the Saxon King. 


Fair blew the breeze, and fast the ship of William sped 
through the curling billows—so fast that, ere the sun 
set in the sea, the fleet was hull down in the offing, 
though staggering along under all press of sail. Night 


sank upon the sea; and faster flew the Duke; and as 


the morning broke, the chalky clifis of Albion were in 
distance. William, * 
who had slept all that night as sewndly and as calmly 


since he be gigantic in his stature, he shall have some- | as a child, stood on the deck ere it was light enough to 


ewhat more !" i! 





see the largest object on the sea, one mile away. His 
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first glance was toward the promised land, he was so | 
swiftly nearing; his secand, toward the offing, where 
he hoped to see his gallant followers. Brighter and 
brighter grew the morning, but not a speck was visible 
upon the clear horizon. ‘ Upto the topmast, mariners,” | 
cried the bold Duke; “up to the topmast-head! And 
now what see ye?” he continued, as they sprang up in | 
rapid emulation to that giddy height. 

‘** Nought,” cried the first— nought but the sea and 
sky!” 

“Anchor, then—anchor, presently; we will await. 
their coming, and inthe meanwhile, Sir Seneschal, serve 
us a breakfast of your best, and see there be no lack of 


wines, the strongest and the noblest!” and, on the in- | 
stant, the heavy plunge was heard of the huge anchor | 
inthe deep; the sails were furled; and like a living | 


creature endowed with intellect, and moving by volition, 
the gallant ship swung round, awaiting the arrival of 
her Consorts. | 
The feast was spread, and, from the high Duke on the | 
poop to the most humble mariner upon the forecastle, | 
the red wire flowed for all in generous profusion. Again 
a lookout was sent up, and now he cried, “I see far, 
far, to seaward, the topsails of four vessels.” A little 
pause consumed in revelry and feasting, and once again 
the ship-boy climbed the mast. ‘I see,” he said, the 
third time, “‘ a forest on the deep, of masts and sails!” 
“God aid! God aid!” replied the armed crew— 
“God aid!’ and, with the word, again they weighed 
the anchor, and, ere three hours had passed, the whole 
of that huge armament rode at their moorings off the 
beach at Pevensey. 
There was no sign of opposition or resistance ; and | 
on the third day after Harold’s victory at Staneford, | 
the Norman host set foot on English soil. The archers | 
were the first to disembark—armed with the six-foot | 
bows, and cloth-yard shafts, then, for the first time, | 
seen in England, soon destined to become the national | 
weapon of its stout yeomanry. Their faces closely shorn, 
and short-cut hair, their light and succinct garments, | 
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in clear and joyous tones. ‘ Or what dismays you? 
Lo! I have seized this earth in both mine hands, and, 
by the splendor of our God, ’tis yours !” 

Loud was the cheer of gratulation which pealed sea- 
ward far, and far imto the bosom of the invaded land, 
at that most brilliant and successful repartee—and with 
alacrity and glee—confident of success, and high in dar- 
ing courage—the Norman host marched, unopposed, in 


regular and terrible array, toward Hastings. Here on 


the well-known heights, to this day known by the com- 
memiorative name of Battle, the wooden fortresses were 
speedily erected; trenches were dug; and William’s 
army sat down for the night upon the land, which was 
thenceforth to be their heritage—thenceforth for ever- 
more. 

The news reached Harold as he lay at York, wounded 
and resting from his labors, and on the instant, with 
his victorious army, he set forth, publishing, as he 


_marched along, his proclamation to all the chiefs of 


provinces and shires, to arm their followers, and meet 
him witltall speed at London. The Western levies 
came without delay; those from the North, owing to 
distance, were some time behind; and yet, could 
Harold have been brought by any means to moderate his 
fierce and desperate impatience, he would, ere four days 
had elapsed, have found himself, at least, in the command 
of twice two hundred men. But irritated to the utmost 
by the sufferings of his countrymen, whose lands were 
pitilessly ravaged, whose tenements were burned for 
miles around the Norman camp, whose wives and daugh- 
ters were subjected to every species of insult and indig- 
nity, the Saxon King pressed onward. And though his 
forces did not amount to one fourth part of the great 
Duke’s array, still, he resolved to encounter them, pre- 
cipitate and furious as a madman. 
_ On the eighteenth day after the defeat of Tosti and 
Hardrada, the Saxon army was encamped over against 
the fortified position of the invaders. On that same 
day, a monk, Sir Hugues Maigrot, came to find Harold, 
with proposals from the foe, offering him peace on one 





were seen by the affrighted peasantry, who looked upon | of three conditions—either that he should yield the 
their landing from a distance, with equal terror and as- | kingdom presently—or leave it to the arbitration of the 
tonishment. Next came the men-at-arms, sheathed in } Pope—or, finally, decide the matter by appeal to God 
their glittering hauberks and bright hose of mail, with || 
conical steel helmets on their heads, long lances in their | 
hands, and huge two-handed swords transversely girt | 
across their persons. After them landed the pioneers, |, 
the laborers, and carpenters, who made the complement || 


of that immense array, bearing with them, piece after |) 


piece, three fortresses of timber, arranged before-hand, fo Again the monk et “a pare nag a Po, said, 
and prepared to be erected on the instant, wherever | from William. ‘Tell Harold,’ said the Duke, ‘if he 


they should come to land. Last of the mighty host | will hold him to his ancient compact, I yield him all the 


Duke Wiliam left his galley, and the long lines fell into yaa beyond re 3 Lien rat aa Pane all 
orderly and beautiful array, as he was rowed to land. |/ e demesnes his father, f ipa gae $ ANpany j 
In leaping to that wished-for shore, the Norman’s right these my laos oaeten hcg aoe his people, he ” 
foot struck the gunwale of the shallop, and he fell head- | ® perjured liar, accursed of the Pope, and excommuni- 


long on the sand, face downward. Instantly, through ] cated.—He, and all those that hold to him ’” 
the whole array, a 


pi shuddering murmur rose— | But no effect had the bold words of William on the 
“God guard us—’tis a sign of evil !” | stern spirits of the English. “ Battle,” they cried—“ no 

But ere the sounds had passed away, he had sprung ‘peace with Normans. Battle—immediate Battle!’ 
to his feet. ‘‘ What is it that you fear?” he shouted, | and with that answer, did the priest return to his em- 


in single combat. 

| Toeachandall of these proposals, the Saxon answered 
bluntly in the negative. ‘I willnot yield my kingdom! 
I will not leave it to the Pope! I will not meet the 
Duke in single combat !” 
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ployer; and either host prepared for the appeal to that || proud spirit-stirring chaant, each warrior of that vast 
great arbiter—the sword ! ‘array thundered the burthen of the song—‘ God aid! 

Fairly the morning broke, which was to look upon | God aid!” Then like a storm of hail, close, deadly and 
the slaughter of so many thousands—broad and bright | incessant, went forth the volleyed showers from arba- 
rose the sun, before whose setting one of those two | last and long-bow ; while infantry and horse charged in 
magnificent and gallant armies must necessarily be in- | unbroken order against the gates and angles of the fort. 
volved in utter ruin. As the first rays were visible | But with a cool and stubborn hardihood the Saxon in- 
upon the eastern sky, Odo, the bishop of Bayeux, fantry stood firm. Protected by the massive palisades, 
William’s maternal brother, performed high mass be- from the appalling volleys of the archery, they hurled 
fure the marshalled troops, wearing his cope and rochet | their short and heavy javelins with certain aim and 
over his iron harness. The holy rites performed, he deadly execution over their stout defences; while their 
leaped upon his snow-white charger, and with his trun- | huge axes, wherever they came hand to hand, shivered 
cheon in his hand, arrayed the cavalry, which he com- | the Norman spears like reeds, and cleft the heaviest 
manded. It was a glorious spectacle—that mighty host mail, even at a single blow! Long, and with all the 
arrayed in three long columns of attack, marching with | hot, enthusiastic valor of her race, did the assailants 
slow and orderly precision against the palisaded trenches | crowd around the ramparts ; but it was all in vain, they 
of the Saxons. The men-at-arms of the great Counts of | could not scale them in the face of that indomitable in- 
Boulogne and Ponthieu, composed the first—the second fantry; they could not force one timber from its place ; 
being formed by the auxiliar bands of Brittanny, Poitou and they at length recoiled, weary and, half-subdued, 
and Maine—and in the third—commanded by the Duke toward the reserve of William! After a short cessa- 
in person, mounted on a superb Andalusian charger, | tjon, again the archery advanced, but by the orders of 
wearing about his neck the reliquary on which his rival | the Duke their volleys were no longer sent point blank, 
had sworn falsely ; and uccompanied by a young site| but Shot at a great elevation, so that they fell in a thick 
Tunstan the White, bearing the banner of the Pope— | galling shower, striking the heads and wounding the 
were marshalled all the flower and strength of Norman- | unguarded faces of the bold defenders. Harold himself, 
dy. Scattered along the front of the advance, were | who fought on foot beside his standard, lost his right 
multitudes of archers, lightly equipped in quilted jer- eye at the first flight, but not for that did he desert his 
kins, with long yew bows, and arrows of an ell in length, | post, or play less valiantly the part of a determined 
mingled with cross-bow men with arbalasts of steel and | soldier and wise leader. Again with that tremendous 
square, steel-headed, quarrels. Steadily they advanced, | shout of “‘ Notre dame, Ged aid! God aid!” which had, 
and in good order; while, in their entrenched camp, | in every realm of Europe, sounded the harbinger of vic- 
guarded by palisades of oak, morticed together in a tory, the horse and foot rushed on to the attack ; while 
long line of ponderous trellice-work, the Ragilchmea | from their rear that heavy and incessant sleet of bolt and 
awaited their approach—drawn up around their stan- ! ‘shaft and bullet, fell fast and frequent into the dense 
dard, which blazoned with the White Dragon—long | ranks of the still undaunted English. At no point did 
both the ensign and the war-cry of their race—was_ they force their way, however, even whenofighting at 
planted firmly in the earth, surrounded by the dense | this desperate advantage! At no point did a single 
ranks of heavy infantry which formed the strength of | Norman penetrate a gate, or overtop a palisade ; while 
their array. Just as the charge began, William rode | at one entrance so complete was the repulse of the at- 
out before the lines; and thus addressed his soldiery: | tacking squadrons, that they recoiled, hard pressed by 

“Turn your hearts wholly to the combat! set all the defenders, to a ravine at some considerable distance 
upon the die, either to fall or conquer! For if we gain, || from the trenches, deep, dangerous, and filled with un- 
we shall be rich and glorious! That which I gain, shall | derwood and brambles; these, as they fell back in con- 
be your gain; that which I conquer, yours! If I shall | fusion, their horses stumbling and unable to recover, 
win this land, ye shall possess it! Know, too, and, were overthrown, and slain pell-mell, and half de- 


well remember this, that not to claim my right, have I || feated. One charge of cavalry, one shock of barbed 


come only—but to revenge! Aye! to revenge our gen- || horse would have ensured the total rout of the invaders 


tle nation, on all the felonies, the perjuries, the trea- | —but wo! for England on that day—cavalry she had 
sons of the English! The English, who, in profound || gonne, nee barbed horse, to complete gloriously the work 
peace, upon Saint Brice’s eve, ruthlessly slew the un- her sturdy footmen had commenced so gallantly. Still, 
armed and defenseless Danes—who decimated the bold | great was the disorder—great was the disarray and peril 
followers of Alfred, my kinsman, and four countryman, | of the foreign soldiery. The cry went through the host, 
and slew himself by shameless treachery! On, them, | that the great Duke was slain! and, though he flung him- 
with God’s aid! Normans! On! for revenge and vic- | self amid the flyers, with his head bare that they might 
tory!” | recognize his features, threatening, cursing, striking at 
Then out dashed from the lines the boldest of his | friend and foe with undiscriminating violence—it was 
Vavasours, the Norman Taillefer, singing aloud the fa- | ‘| well nigh an hour before he could restore the semblance 
mous song, well known through every province of proud | ofany discipline or order. This, once accomplished, he 
France—the song of Charlemagne and Rollo! tossing | advanced again; and yet a third time, though he ex- 
aloft the while his long two-handed war-sword, and | erted every nerve, was he repulsed at every point in ter- 
catching it adroitly as it fell; while at each close of that }j rible disorder, and with tremendous loss. Evening was 


in 
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fast approaching, and well did William know, that if 


the following morning should find the Saxons firm in | 
their unforced entrenchments, his hopes were vain and | 
The country, far end near, was rousing | 


hopeless ! 
to the Saxon war-cry; and to the Norma.s, not to con- 
quer, was to be conquered utterly! and to be conquered 


was to perish one and all! Valor or open force, it was | 


too evident, could effect nothing against men as valiant 
and as strong, posted with more advantage. Guile was | 
his last resource—and guile, as usual, prevailed ! A| 
thousand of his cavaliers advanced, as though about to 
charge the trenches at full speed, with lances lowered, 
and with their wonted ensenzie, “ God aid!” But as. 
they neared the palisades, by preconcerted stratagem, | 
as if they had lost heart, they suddenly drew bridle, all | 
as a single man, and fled, as it appeared, in irretrievable | 
disorder back! back! to the main body! Meanwhile, | 
throughout the lines, the banners were waved to and | 
fro disorderly, and the ranks shifted, and spears rose | 
and fell, and all betokened their complete disorganiza- 
tion! The sight was too much even for the cool hardi- 
hood of Saxon courage; with one tremendous shout they 
rushed from their entrenchments—which, had they held | 
to them, not forty fold the force of William could lave | 





successfully assailed—and wielding with both hands | 
their bills and axes, plunged heudlong in pursait. That} 
instant all was over! For, at a moment’s notice, ata 
concerted signal of a single trumpet, the very men they || 


deemed defeated wheeled into line, and with their spears 
projecting ten feet, at the least, before their charger’s 
poitrels, their long plumes floating backward in the | 
current caused by their own quick motion, the chivalry | 
of France bore down on their pursuers, breathless, 
confused and struggling. It was a massacre, but not a 
rout ; for not a man turned on his heel, or even thought to 
fly; but back to back, in desperate groups, they fought 
atter their ranks were broken, hewing with their short 
Weapons at the mail-clad lancers who securely speared 
them from the backs of their barbed horses—asking 
not, nor receiving quarter—true sons of England to the 
last, annihilated, but not conquered! Night fell, and 
Gurth, and Leofwyn, and Harold, lay dead around their 
standard—pietced with innumerable wounds, gory, and 
not to be discerned, so were their features and their 
forms defaced and mangled, by friend or foeman. Yet 
still, when all was lost, without array, or order, stan- 
dards, or chiefs, or hopes, the Englishmen fought on— 
till total darkness sank down on the field of slaughter, 
and utter inability to slay caused a brief pause in the 
unsparing havoc! Such was the vengednce of the 
Norman ! Hy 





REASON. 


Wrrats the brain’s most secret cells, 

A certain lord chief-justice dwells, 

Of sov’reign power, whom one and dil, 
With common voice, we Reason call: 
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Original. 
A TALE WITHOUT A NAME.* 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Tur ride home with her father, that dreadful night; 
was to Isabelle a season of overpowering agony. Her 
father had been almost forced into the carriage she had 
afterwards entered. He would not speak a word; and 
she dared not. Now and then, the glare of a street- 
lamp, or the stronger brilliancy from the illuminated 
apartments where pleasure wagystill holding its reign, 
shone through the carriage windows, and enabled her 
to discern that his brow was gloomily knit, and his face 
of ashy paleness ; but when the rolling vehicle removed 
them from the light, his broken and fearfully audible 
breathing was the only token of his existence. Isabelle’s 
reflections upon the painfulness of her situation, created 
by her father’s discovery of her intercourse with Howard 
—for the little he had now gathered, would, with cer- 
tainty, excite him to question farther—and the conse- 
quent deprivation of that delightfal and dearly prized 
confidence which he had thus far extended to her, with 
the more hartowing thought that his fond and trusting 
affection had been wounded to the quick, were enough 
to inspire her with the bitterest sensations, setting aside 
‘the necessity she was now under, of witnessing the 


misery she was conscious of having been the means of 
inflicting. The two sources of pain exerting a combined 
action, were more than she could bear—tender, sensi- 
‘tive, trath-loving as she was; and although the whole 
distance was scarce half a mile—occupying in its pas- 
sage but a few minutes, each moment seemed an hour. 
She thought herself to be stifling as she rode; but 


} though faint, and gasping with emotion, she had enough 


of resolution to drop thewindow. Were they not there? 
No, it was bat Golden Square; half way. The fresh 
breeze blew across her face, but it did not relieve her; 
for that anguished father was still beside her. At 
length the carriage stopped before the door of theit 
‘home. Her father slowly and silently descended, and 
| offered his hand to assist her. It was cold and trem- 
| bling, and its touch went to her heart, and caused her 
| involuntarily to glance at his face. Its expression 
forced from her a scream of mingled terror and agony, 
_and she fell forward, senseless, into his arms. In the 
‘same speechless silence, he raised ber, and bore her to 
‘her room. 

She had been really ill previous to this last fated 
event; for her consuming love for Howard, burned to 
have free license; and as the caged bird frets itself 
against the bats of its prison, that love in the confine- 
‘ment of its impediments, wasted away her strength. 
‘It had lain, too, like a load at her heart, the comscious- 
| ness that she was deceiving her father’s love, in the 


concealment of her relations to another ; and the present 


'shock, operating upon her weakness of bedy, and men- 
tal anxiety and pain, induced a wandering of her senses, 


* Continued from page 177: 
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from which she was not relieved for many days. When and joyous beauty, and her artless and childish vivacity, 
she recovered her reason, after a tardy slumber, the | The friendship then begun, had become more strongly 
first object which met her eyes, was her father, pacing | cemented by frequent intercourse thereafter, especially, 
her chamber with folded arms, his wan look betraying | until both Estelle and Isabelle began, at almost the 
the conflict that had been raging within him. The past, | same period, to feel interested in Howard. Then their 
the dreadful past, boding so fearfully of the future, rose | communion slackened, and finally, as their loves pro- 
before her in that first moment of thought, and with an |'gressed, ceased altogether in so far as its confidence 
impulse to throw herself at her father’s feet, she exten- | was involved, although their relationship brought them 
ded her fair and delicate arms from the bed, witha feeble | still often together. But during Isabelle’s illness, 
ery, in her prostration, like the moaning call of an infant. | Estelle had made frequent applications for admittance 
The Count started at the sound, and advanced on tip- | to her, without effect, so long as her alienation of mind 
toe to the bed. ‘The eye on which he gazed, and which | and subsequent weakness rendered it unsafe for her to 
timidly and tearfully returned his glance, betokened, in | be visited by any save her necessary attendants. But 
its collected and subdued expression, the return of sense. | when she was able tosit up for two or three hours every 
‘Thank Heaven,” he said, in an earnest whisper— | day, Estelle was gratified when she called, with the 
while, at the same time, a smile . encouragement | answer, that her coming should be announced to her 
began to wreath his face, and he inclined forward, as | cousin, and if she should be inclined to see her, there 
though he would stoop and kiss his daughter. But the | would be no objection made. Of course, Isabelle leaped 
deep and vital love that had made him the lonely | in heart to greet her; and the cousins were soon together; 
watcher by her couch while danger menaced her, had | Estelle, with that half instinctive half thoughtful reserve 
rendered his hand quick and ready to perform the offi- ||and caution inspired by a sick room, subduing her 
ces demanded by her state; had sharpened his ear vd ardent and characteristic manner, as she returned 
catch the smallest sound that came from her, though it || Isabelle’s fond kiss and welcome, und sat down by her 
were but the rustling of the bed-clothes as she feverishly | side. 

turned; and had made his heart weep at the incoherent | ‘“‘Come, Estelle,’ said Isabelle, “‘ remove your bonnet. 
exclamations, not wild—for Isabelle could do nothing I shall not spare you for an hour, at least. I am weak, 
wild, even in the deprivation of her sweet sense—but |sweetest, therefore cannot say much; but I am wholly 
sad and saddening ; was dammed in its current by the | ignorant of what has been in progress in the gay world 
remembrance of the past, now that Isabelle was herself these three weeks, and you shall be my gazette. I 
again, and flowed back upon itself. He arrested the | know you must have news. But first of aunt and your 
gesture while yet half executed; the incipient smile || sisters?” 


gave place to its lowering antagonist, and turning away | “‘ Are all well, Isabelle. But, indeed, I shall be a 
without a word or further sign, he beckoned an attendant poor gazette. Like yourself, I have had little to do, of 
from an inner apartment, and left the room. | late, with the gay world.” 

The mind diseased, quarrels with the prescriptions || Estelle’s voice faltered as she progressed hesitatingly 


of the physician, and makes slow the body’s recovery. | with this short reply,and Isabelle, whohad been deceived 
Isabelle gained in strength by almost imperceptible | by the flush on her cheek occasioned by her walk, 
degrees for some time, during which, her father never | assuming the hue of health, now noticed that the lustre 
greeted her with his presence. She discovered, how- | was gone, and paleness had usurped its vacated throne; 
ever, by questioning her maid, that he regularly inquired | while, at the same time, the look of her sweet cousin 
for her with solicitude, and she remembered his look and | beamed not with the airy serenity that had been so 
action at her bedside, and felt that though clouded, his || attractive a passport to her affection. 
love was not extinct. But when she cast her thought ‘* Estelle, my dear Estelle, you have been ill, too. 
towards her lover, so chilling, so black and hopeless | That careworn look and hollow eye, should be stran- 
was the prospect, that she was glad to turn away from | gers to my cousin. You have been ill ?”’ 
it, and strive to bury it in forgetfulness. But as often,|| Estelle hung her head—firom which she had thrown 
it rose again before her, more dark, more desperate | back her bonnet—at Isabelle’s question, and she played 
than before. She heard nothing from Howard. His || a moment with her glove, in evident embarrassment. 
quarrel with her father, which, public as it was, she | Then the silence that succeeded, indicating Isabelle’s 
knew must be the theme of conversation abroad, and, of | pause for a reply, the more overthrew her self-posses- 
course, was known to the servants, was a sufficient | sion—poor girl, she had never much, at best—and the 
excuse for her to question respecting him, without exci- | blood stole up over her neck and face and forehead, 
ting peculiar suspicions. But she could gain nothing | enrobing all in its crimson mantle, while her frame 
definite. She was informed that he was yet in London. || shook violently, until she betrayed the unsustainable 
This was the limit of the information elicited. A new | climax of her emotion by turning away from her cousin, 
sorrow was now to be added to her catalogue of griefs, | springing to the window, and burying her face in the 
It will be remembered that when Estelle made her | curtains, convulsive sobs meanwhile breaking from ber, 
debit in London society, at Lady Landor's ball, her that grew stronger and stronger, and more and more 
cousin Isabelle acted partially as her chaperon for | frequent, until they gave place to uncontrollable weep- 
the evening, and was not separated from her until its| ing. Isabelle’s nature made her keenly alive to the 
close. She was deeply interested by Estelle’s bright || impulses of sympathy; and her present state laid her 
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tender heart the more open to commiseration. Despite 
her weakness, she followed Estelle, and silently twining 
one arm about her neck, she lifted with the other the 
long ringlets that hung luxuriantly down, and kissed 
her cheek. What so opens the suffering heart as hea- 
ven-born sympathy—blessed—blessed tie! Isabelle’s 
action operated upon Estelle with electric effect. She 
raised her head, checked her tears, and turned fondly 
to her, pressing her in turn to her bosom, and thus 
embracing, the two slowly returned to the seats they 


had quitted. But Estelle only a moment occupied hers; |, 


sinking down upon the stool on which Isabelle’s foot 


rested, and laying her cheek softly on her knee, there || 


the ardent, guileless, and now despairing girl wept long 
—like a very child. 


“ Estelle, dear Estelle,” said Isabelle, “what is it? | 


Where is your sorrow? We have been somewhat 
estranged of late, I know not why; but I love you, 
Estelle, as fondly as ever; and there is no effort of my 
poor weak power that shall not be exerted for you. 
Will you let me be your friend? Pray, pray open your 
heart to me!” 

But Estelle’s tears only flowed the faster. The only 
evidence she gave to the pleading Isabelle, that she 
appreciated her love and sympathy, was a pressure of 
her hand. Doubting whether it might not be some woe 
that she had not the courage to give utterance to, Isabelle 
continued her beseeching words, hoping to strike upon 
a chord that should calm the sufferer, and incline her to 
that confidence which so rarely fails to relieve the 
oppressed bosom. 

“‘Does my dear Estelle grow weary of the sights and 
sounds of the city—is there a pain in the glitter and 
gewgaw blazonry that is round her, and a desolation in 
the tumult of the crowd? Have you panted, dear 
Estelle, to break away from the restraints of society, 
and dreamed and mused on the green fields and clear 
blue sky, deserted for so long, until your bosom has so 
yearned to be back again, that your heart has grown 
thus sad? Is it this, Estelle?’’ 

‘I have yearned to see the blessed country again. I 
have grown sick of the selfish parade about me, but it 
—it is not that, dear cousin!” ‘ 

“No ill has befallen you—no friend gone for ever?” 

““No—no!” 

“Perhaps it is that keener sorrow of the soul that 
grieves for joy that is fled—for hope that is deferred or 
lost?” 

“Oh, Isabelle, Isabelle!” answered Estelle, while 
her sobs became more painfully violent, “there is no 
hope for me more !”” 

‘No hope,” echoed Isabelle, softened herself, even 
to tears—‘‘ no hope for one, than whom, but two short 
months ago, there was none brighter, or more glad- 
some? What bitterness of sorrow has cast so dreadful 
a blight? No, no, Estelle, not so. Say not there is no 
hope!” 

Estelle sprang up from the stool where she had still 
been reclining, and tossing back the hait that had 
broken from the ribbon that secured it, and strayed 


‘cousin, seizing her hand with passionate energy. She 
felt that Isabelle did truly love her. She had penetra- 
ted the cautious dissimulation and machinations of her 
‘mother and sister, and could not fly to the heartless 
authors of her grief, to seek from them a balm; and 
hers was not a soul that could control the anguish that 
‘consumed her, and restrain it from sympathy, pent up 
in the concealment of her own bosom, slowly, yet surely, 
to burn and burn, with a flame never dimming, never 
dying, to expire only with the last of the ruin that it 
had made. The true, unalloyed love of man to woman, 
and oh! far more, of woman to man, is the most sacred 
of human affections. The heart would treasure it up 
in its hidden recesses, and feast upon it there, its secret 
‘in darkness from other eyes. It recoils in horror from 
the thought that it should be revealed to the careless 
"stranger, as though the act were sacrilege; and it'was 
with a pang that Estelle, though she so panted for 
‘sympathy and counsel in her anguish, had resolved to 
‘open all to Isabelle. But she had nerved herself to 
‘the effort; and there, on her knees, never releasing her 
‘hold of her cousin’s hand, she told the woeful story of 
|her love—its rise, its progress, the delusive phantoms 
‘of hope that had flattered her, and the circumstances 
that had stolen that hope away, and offered to her lips 
the chalice of despair. As she progressed, never once 
‘naming the object of her devotion, Isabelle’s thoughts 
ran over the whole range of their mutual acquaintance, 
in conjecture who it might be; but in all, the suspicion 
“never once occurred to her, that her own Howard had 
made the wreck of joy beside her. When the tale was 
‘ended, that had been told without a pause, as though a 
| pause would be fatal to her resolution, Estelle released 
‘Isabelle’s hand, that she had pressed almost to pain, 
‘and sunk down upon the floor, covering her face with 
‘her hands, over which her dishevelled hair fell, while 
renewed sobs agitated her whole frame. Ieabelle 
was silent for a moment, wrapped in the conflicting 
thoughts and feelings that such a tale would naturally 
excite; then murmuring “‘ Poor Estelle,” half in thought, 
with her eyes fixed on vacancy, and a mournful shake 
| of her head, she bent toward Estelle, and gently and 
affectionately putting her arm around her waist, said— 
“‘ Are you sure he does not love you ?”’ 

| “Oh, yes, yes! There is no hope! He only played 
with me when he came so often and spoke so kindly to 
me !"’ 

“ And his name, Estelle ?” 














“* How can I speak it! you cannot think ?” 
“IT have tried, and cannot." 
‘Oh, Isabelle, it is Howard. Colonel Elthorpe’s 


friend!” 


“No, Estelle! Oh, Heaven, no!’’ cried Isabelle, 





starting to her feet. ‘‘ He is—’’ 

She checked herself by a violent effort, but while her 
mind sustained itself undef its pain, her body yielded ; 
and making an effort to reach the bed, she fell pros- 
trate upon the floor. Estelle’s shrieks summoned the 
attendants, whom Isabelle had beckoned away on her 
cousin’s entrancé, hastily toher side. The pallid and 











across her face, she knelt down by the side of her 


senseless Isabelle was laid upon the bed, and Estelle 
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did not leave her until consciousness resumed its con- || be made by its victim to appease it. Elthorpe’s cheeks 
trol. When she stooped to kiss her and bid farewell, glowed with the enthusiasm of friendship when he had 
Isabelle’s boundless benevolence triumphed over all|| perused it; and Howard, as he stood smiling before 
thought of self, even under such agonizing circumstan-'| him, seemed elevated above mortal frailty. He could 
ces, and she softly said, ‘‘ Be comforted—be comforted, | easily have excused him for fierceness and implacability, 
my sweet Estelle !” || he more than honored him for the god-like spirit he 
|| seemed to manifest. 
PAP eRe. 35, | Howard !” he finally exclaimed, extending his hand 

On the morning after the rencontre, Elthorpe hastened and grasping that of his friend, ‘I know not what to 
at an early hourto Howard’s lodgings in Pall Mall, anx- | say to you. This is above—” 
ious, yet fearing to see his friend. The passion he had | “A truce, a truce to compliments, my dear boy! It 
witnessed in him on the occasion of his former fracas | is but a rough sketch. Pray you, willit answer? Will 
with the Count, when the extent and nature of the out- || it touch the right chord? Well then, let it lie, and 
rage upon him bore no proportion to the present, inspired || we’ll talk of something else. Where do you ride to- 
the boding inference that now he would chafe like the | day?” 
bitted war-horse, and iisten to no argument; be soothed “To Greenwich, with Sir John, to dine.” 
by no endeavors of friendship. He was ushered tohis'| “May I go? Will he tolerate me? There’s pro- 
parlor in a state of mind akin to trepidation; but what | mise of aglorious day! When shall you be for the sad- 
was his surprise to be greeted by Howard with a placid | dle? Atfour? Grace Pall Mall as you ride, and I'l! 
smile, behind which no lingering signal of gloom or || join you here. By the bye, I'll walk to Piccadilly with 


passion was apparently shrouded. His toilet, too, was || you. I’m for Bond Street. Avance! I’m at your 
”? 








studiously completed—his whole appearance and man- | heels ! 
ner bearing a striking contrast to that exhibited in the | Elthorpe descended the stairs, while Howard lingered 
former and similar occasion referred to. 'amoment. Elthorpe had no sooner turned his back, 

“ Ah—ha!.Ah—ha! Elthorpe. Upon my word, you | than Howard’s countenance assumed a demoniac 
honor Pall Mall early, after your exertions in the dance ! expression of triumph, and he muttered as he drew on 
last night. Do youcome for inquiry or communication ? | his gloves—‘ Caught, fairly caught! It works by 
If the latter, what from Berwick Street? Ifthe former, ‘” but when he rejoined Elthorpe at the door, his 
dash away. I am in a mood to hear and answer a'| face was bland again, and his smile that of a fate all 
world of questions ; serious, comical, or serio-comical.” | sunshine. 

** And upon my word, Howard,” answered Elthorpe, 





gazing full in his face with a stare of astonishment, “ you CHAPTER 358i. 


are an enigma, beyond my faculty to solve. Is last'| The limit circumscribed to us, forces us to hurry on. 
night so soon forgotten by you? I have been fearful to'| Count Rebierra sought an interview with Isabelle, 
witness the vividness of your memory of it. This | | soon after the confession of Estelle, and in deadly agony 
hilarity—this brusquerie—I am confounded! You are | | of soul, she was impelled by her horror of further and 
pot—’’ | her misery at past deceit, to revealtohimall. It made 

“Ha, ha!” interrupted Howard, laughing, “ do you | the Count gloomy to hear the unexpected tale, but it did 
fancy I evaporated my spleen in the fumes of some gin- || not soften him. He extorted from Isabelle, on pain of 


, shop—in the purlieus of Drury-lane or Covent Garden || his everlasting displeasure, to hold no further commu- 


—or drowned it in choice nectar in St. James’ Street?! nication with Howard. She obtained permission to 
No, I warrant me! I came home and slept; soundly, make her promise known to him, but was to forbid 
too, and did not even dream. Is it so wonderful ? |, reply or anygcommunication. She resolved, let it cost 
Why, Elthorpe, I thought you knew me! Am I a child | what it would to her happiness, to adhere strictly to her 
to be maddened at the poor reptile, whose instinct of | plighted faith. Her explanation to Howard was full of 
self-defence prompts it to turn and bite me, when, per- | love, but he was at no loss to interpret the spirit in 
chance, I tread upon it? Am I to fume and rage because | ! which she laid her injunctions upon him to make no 
a madman frowns atte? No,no! The Count, poor || effort to see her or inany manner to commune with her, 
fellow, is irresponsible. I have been angry as far as’ and he acquiesced in silence; though his love burned 
becomes me. Now | pity. Anger is too unbealthful a | the more fiercely, from the resistance to its progress. 
potion to be swallowed when it may as well be dispensed | Estelle and Isabelle were in the meantime, often 
with. Why look you, my amazement-stricken son of | together. Their chief topic of conversation was the 
Mars, so much do I pity, that I would allay this tow- | being most interesting to both. Their minds and 
ering frenzy which racks the Count, if it may be done. | thoughts were freely opened to each other, and each was 
Look there, on my escrutoire, behold, read, and stand to the other a friend and comforter. But while Isabelle 
the more agape!” | was supported by the consciousness that it was her 

Colonel Elthorpe turned to the place designated, | precious boon to enjoy the affections of the beloved of 
where an unfolded letter was lying. It was addressed | both, and hope that lingers is long beckoned smilingly 
to Count Rebierra, deprecating his unceasing opposi- | forward, Estelle, shut out from every hope, faded day 
tion, and demanding in the most generous and respect: | by day. Her mother could not induce her to mingle in 
fui, and yet not servile Janguage, what sacrifice could | the slightest degree in society, Neither commands nor 
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.accepted an invitation to spend a few weeks with Earl 








entreaties, favors and frowns could avail. She sat | 
through the entire day alone in her chamber, except | 
when she was with Isabelle, often weeping hour by hour 
in her solitude. Pains began to prey upon her, but she 
made no complaint. And then a hectic flush grew bright 
upon her cheek, and a ceaseless cough foretold the rav- 
ages of disease upon her frame. Her mother became 
alarmed for the results of her own stony-hearted pro- 
jects; she sent her into the country; Lady Fordyce | 
chaperoned her to Brighton, and Tunbridge, but in | 
vain. The country had lost its power to delight, or | 
rather its beauty added keener woe by recalling Te 
lowed associations that could not charm again; and she | 
was re-conveyed to the city a drooping invalid, sinking 
into an early grave, the victim of a mother’s ambition 
and guile. 

We must retrace our steps to follow the course of our 
hero. The regiment to which he was attached had been 
ordered home, and being stationed in London, he was 
at full liberty to pursue the career he had marked out. | 
His first object was to obtain a situation for one bribed 
to his interests in Count Rebierra’s dwelling, as a ser- 
vant, that he might be master of all the acts and intents 
of the father and daughter. That accomplished, he next 
proceeded to train Mathew Leggetson for the part he 
was to act. He supplied him liberally with money; 
spread hefore him every temptation to indulge in the 
sensualities in which he delighted; benumbing still 
more his already torpid conscience. He, himeelf, 
meanwhile, collected about him a wide circle of high- 
born society, to which he triumphed in having elevated 
himself. His former difficulties with the Count seemed 
forgotten by him, as they were by the world around. 

Summer was advancing, the season of fashion was 
over, and its votaries scattered themselves through the 
country, at their own or the seats of noble friends, or at 
watering-places, to while away the interregnum. It 
was one morning announced to Howard by means of 
his emissary, that the Count and his daughter had 








Fordyce at Hampstead ; and that the Count would pro- 
ceed thither that very afternoon, preceding his daughter 
to be present at a dinner-party on the next day; that 
he would go in his own coach, and that the informant, 
who served in the capacity of footman, was to accom- 
pany him. The information was given by Mathew 
Leggetson, who concluded its delivery by a demand for 
money, professing himself in his rough manner, to be 
much in need of that valuable adjunct. Howard paid 
no attention to the closing fraction of his communica- | 
tion, for the tenor of the previous portion had set every 
faculty of his mind into the intensest action. Every 
circumstance was favorable to the execution of the ter- 
rible deed that he had been brooding over and maturing 
from that fatal period—long, long ago—when the Count 
barred the gates*of reconciliation and forgetfulness, and 
wove for himself a web, to be died in blood alone. The 
day was propitious. It was a hazy, sullen atmosphere, 
which portends one of those dense and almost embodied 
fogs, which often render it necessary in the metropolis 











to employ lamps when the sun is in the very zenith. 
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The place would be favorable. There was not a dwel- 
ling within a mile of a spot in the cross road, which the 
Count must needs pass over to arrive at the Earl's 
country-seat ; and more than all, Fletcher, the emissary 
referred to, a fellow who had been a follower of th: 
camp—was steeped to the very hair in depravity, was 
familiar with scenes of carnage, had gazed on thousands 
of prostrate bodies, weltering in their blood, and would 
never quail at the sight of one. He might be boughs 
with gold—yes had been bought, in advance, to execute 
whatever Howard might dictate, was to be his com- 
panion. But then the time to plan and to execute the 
deed was as nothing, a few shorthours. Howard paced 
the room, without a word to Mathew in reply, now paus- 
ing to gaze from the window, now féxing his eyes upon 
the floor in the intensest thought. ‘‘ Oh, that the time 
were but longer!” he said to himself, again and again 
biting his lip in vexation. But if to some minds, antici- 
pation of pleasure, equals if it do notexcel, the reality, 
to all minds, the suspense previous to the commission 
of an unholy deed, that the mind has determined to 
execute, inflicts agony cumulated on agony, as though 
each moment of it were the witness of the very deed. 
Howard, with the unwavering determination within 
him, to make life the forfeiture of injury, shrank from 
longer endurance of this fell intent, since its fruition 
was extended to him under such favorable chances. A 
stamp of his foot and a snap of his fingers, announced 
the climax of his cogitations, and his conclusion to 
make the “be all and the end all’”’ then. 

Recalling Mathew’s request for money at this june- 
ture, he resolved to make it the prelude to a call upon 
his servant for services of a darker nature than any he 
had yet performed. 

‘Sit down, sit down, Mathew,” said he to the uncouth 
and abhorrent creature that stood, striking one foot 
against the other, by the door. Whereupon Mathew 
sidled into a chair. 

“You asked for money, Mathew. Is all gone that I 
gave you on Friday?” 

“* Deil tak it, nota ha’pence is left. What wi’ the 
cheat o’ a black bearded Jew, curses light on his pow, 
that played wi’ me Saturday night, and—ha, ha! ‘e 
skin full of Mac Birnie’s gin ilka night; it’s gane, the 
deil kens where ?” 

*‘ Mathew, do you love me ?”’ asked Howard, turning 
short round and eying his astonished servitor with a 
fixed glance. Mathew’s obtuse intellect could not 
fathom any object in this abrupt inquiry, although he 
instinctively gathered that it had relation to something 
more than ordinary matters. He drew up his lank 
limbs and thrust them out again repeatedly, and repeat- 
edly scratched behind his protuberant ear, before he 
answered with a grin— 

“Ye may think sae, an’ be nae more, at maist, than 
astane’s throw off. It was nae for no’ that I stickit 
till ye like a plaster sin’ ye cam’ frae hame, and if it 
werena sae, I’m nae sic a doiled gomeril as to tell of it, 
wi sic an errand as mine.” 

Mathew winked at his master with the familiarity to 
which he was accustomed, at this stroke of humor, 
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and broke into a slight laugh. Howard proceeded 
without attention. 

“* How can you show that you love me ?”’ 

“ Aweel, aweel, Maister Howard, try me. 
lang leg to rin, and a stalwart arm to grip, and say ye 
wherefore to rin and what to grip, and Mathew’s the 
man for ye.” 

So far, so good. 
and sitting down, said with a smile— 

“We have had many a frolic together, Mathew.” 

“Troth have we, Maister Howard,”’ answered Ma- 
thew, his eyes kindling with the recollection. 
continued— 

“ You remember the old bridge ?” 


Here’s a 


Howard now changed his method, 


“Weel eneugh, weel eneugh!”” was the Scotchman’s | 


reply, in a subdued tone of exultation. 
“ And Mike Alsted, the beggar ?”’ 
“ Weel eneugh, weel eneugh!” repeated Mathew, 


rubbing his hands in the very exstasy of recollection. | 


“The gyte gaberlunzie, wi’ what a grewsome graw he 
rowed frae the bink, and grat and rowt; skirling for 
help, as he doukit i’ the deil’s linn. "Twas a braw 
reek !”’ 

“ There was old Margery, too?” 

“Tken weel! A routing skellock she set up, deil 
tak her; an’ how we loupit the dyke, rinning for gude 


Howard | 


| ments were completed. When all was ready, Howard 
| Iaid a well-filled purse before each of bis fell ministers, 
| as an earnest of the future; and they departed to pre- 
| pare for the fiendish deed they were soon to achieve. 
In the meantime, Howard, with a recklessness of all! 
disguise which he never indulged in when mortal eyes 
| were present to take note, gave a loose to the dark 
exultation of passion, anticipating the gratification of 
its most hellish machinations, and unchecked by one 
_ wavering of fear, or one shrinking of the soul. 
| 
| CHAPTER XIV. 
As the day wore on, the presages of the morning 
| were gradually fulfilled. The haziness deepened into a 
fog, and the shades rolled forward, growing deeper and 
| deeper, until night seemed to have usurped the empire 
of day. In many of the shops, the gas-lights were 
| lighted, and link-boys were seen with their flaring links, 
dancing here and there in search of employment. 
_Howard gazed upon the dismal scene in gratification, 
for he would have cursed the sunlight. Hour after 
hour passed. He endeavored to compose himself, to 
read, towrite; but every few minutes he drew out his 
watch with an oath, at the laggard step of time. 
Fletcher had promised to delay the carriage by some 


|excuse or other, until between four or five. It was 


life through the loan, wi’ the gyre carling at our heels. now near to four, and Howard’s nervous impatience 


I've aye cursed mysel that I didna’ ding her ower, and 


thraw her thrapple, the rudas !”” 
This exhibition of ferocity was certainly a fair foun- 


dation for Howard, on which to build the hope ofan | 
easy conquest over Mathew’s tenderness of conscience, | 


if indeed it were not in every respect callous to emotion. | 
| the aspect of nature yet more desolate. 


He resolved, at least, to suspend further preliminaries, 
and enter at once, upon the avowal of his wishes. 

“ Mathew,” said he, “ you remember well my several 
conflicts with Count Rebierra. One was the result of | 
interference for your protection. I hate him. He has 
injured, insulted and wronged me; he has spit upon 
me—yes, by heaven—that I should live to say it—spit 
upon me! and I have had no revenge! That revenge 
I pant for, and must have! You say you love me. 
Tell me then, what shall I do for revenge ?” 

“ Gin it were mysel he had noited and misca’ad in sic 
a fashion, forgie me, Maister Howard, but I wud hae 
grippit his hause or knockit out his harns, and no 
left him till I bad seen the dead-thraw and heard the 
ruckle, and that lang syne.”’ 

This was decisive of Mathew’s disposition, and 
availableness for Howard's purposes. Disguising and | 
tampering no longer, the latter signified plainly his in-, 
tentions and his wishes that Mathew, in conjunction | 
with Fletcher, should execute them. Mathew heard 
without any evidence of emotion, and hie only objections 
were in relation to the danger of discovery; for he 
suggested that he “ woudna relish owermuch to be 
traiking frae a tow.” But the liberal promises of 
money made by Howard, prevailed in a short time over 
these fears; and he professed his readiness to receive 
instructions. The trio were shortly closeted together 


with locked doors, and in low whispers the arrange- 


_had become scarcely endurable. He could fix his mind 


upon nothing. An agonizing fear took possession of 


him, that by some mischance, his assassins might but 
half complete their purpose. Guided by an irresistible 
impulse, he seized his hat and descended to the street. 
A drizzling rain fell lazily through the fog, rendering 
Howard 
walked rapidly through Pall Mall to the Haymarket, 
running an imminent risk of coming in contact with 
those whom he met, for he looked not to the right nor 
‘to the left, and his thoughts were elsewhere. Pausing 
a moment at the corner, in utter vacancy of purpose, 
he dashed down Cockspur Street to Charing Cross. 
In the mean time, the rain began to fall faster than 
before, and at intervals, the curtain of the fog lifted 
| itself from the face of nature, only to shroud all things 
again, in a deeper mantle. Our hero, half drenched 
_with the rain, made a second pause at Charing Cross ; 
and there, for the first time, collecting his wandering 
senses, and framing a definite purpose, he proceeded at 


| the same. impetuous rate, towards the King’s News or 


stables, and from thence making his way into St. 
| Martin’s Lane, he pursued a straight course to Totten- 
‘ham Court Road, hastening onward without a pause. 
He was now on the highway to Hampstead; and at 
the hour when the Count started from Portland Street, 
he was two miles in advance, and still hurrying on, 
with the sweat standing in big drops on his brow, and 
his garments saturated with the rain.* In the unusual 
events of the day, and the terrific sensations that had 
occupied his mind, he had forgotten the wants of nature, 
and not a mouthful of food had passed his lips since the 
early morning. The exertion of his walk, combined 
with the lack of sustenance, finally checked his ardor, 
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and with a dizziness in his brain, and faintness through | then the carriage was heard whirling along furiously 
all his frame, he sat down by the road side, to recover toward him. The horses were evidently ungoverned, 
himself. Two or three stage-coaches passed him as he | for now the wheels rattled on the trodden path, now 
sat, shrouding his face with his hand, and a drunken | rolled with muffled sound over the grass upon the road- 
sailor halooed to him from the dickey of one, with some | side, and at times, too, crashed against the bounder’s 
salt-water slang, presuming that no one but a madman, | fences. Feurful of personal danger, Howard jumped 
a fool, or some homeless, houseless wanderer, would be | over a gate near him, and awaited its coming. The 
found in such a spot at such atime. He was not far, frightened, panting horses soon clattered by, and dash- 
from the truth. It was a madman whom he passed by; |/ed against a projecting post as they swerved again 
for when is man more desperately, mournfully mad, | fromthe road. For an instant, the carriage reeled with 
than when passion laughs reason to scorn, and urges a crash upon its side, dragging the horses with it, to 
the heart to dare and the hand to do deeds at which the earth. There was stillness; then was heard a snap- 
| ping of wood, and again the clatter of the horses’ hoofs 
A private carriage now approached from cityward. | became fearfully audible, as, freed from their burden, 
The frenzied Howard lifted his eyes, eagerly peering | they sprang madly away. 
through the misty darkness to ascertain if it were the || The rush of liberated horses at their full speed, has 
object of his thoughts, and when the Count’s coal-black | in it much of excitement to every mind ; but the career 
norses, and Pedro Montenegro, the diminutive coach- | of these, presage as it was, to Howard, of the attain- 
man, were descried with certainty, a thrill coursed, ment of a long cherished end, the performance of a 
through every fibre, and he crouched down, slouching | deed, black, startling and terrible, operated with tre- 


his hat as much as possible over his forehead. The 1 mendous effect. He could scarce repress a sudden cry 
He bent down and listened again with 


sane humanity stands agape in horror. 





carriage rumbled by, no sound breaking in upon the | of emotion. 
monotonous roll of the wheels, and the patter of the | agonizing intensity, but heard only the fainter and 
rain, save now and then a drowsy ejaculation from fainter sound from the retreating horses. The anxiety 
Pedro, to encourage the well-conditioned steeds who | of this crisis was scarce endurable. He ran violently 
jogged along in stately dignity, never altering their. forward over the field—for Mathew, after gagging his 
pace, but receiving Pedro’s exclamations as much » victim, was to drag him to a clump of trees at some dis- 
matter of course, as the harness, or the coach, or Pedro, | tance from the road before he struck the fatai blow— 
iimself. Howard watched it from the moment it had | and stopped and stooped, hearkening as before ; cursing 
eft him in its rear, and when it had attained such a || the audible beating of his own heart. The horses w 
distance in advance, as to be dimly visible, he sprang | beyond the reach of hearing—the rain coe 
up and followed it at so quick a pace, as almost to| plainly, plainly he now recognised the sounds of 
equal the trot of the horses. The reflection that the scuffie, the trampling of feet; and the smothered outery 
object of his hatred was so near to him, removed the |, of @ muffled voice! He could endure no longer, and 
feebleness that had detained him, and inspired, indeed, | rushed toward the sceno. It evidently was retreating 
unnatural vigor. Occasionally, as he fell to a wider | from the road, but he changed his course as the noise 
distance into the rear, he ran forward until he regained | directed, and soon the dim outlines of human figures 
the space he had lost. Thus he proceeded for several | moved inthe misty atmosphere. A moment more, and 
miles, when suddenly, the carriage shortened into a| he was in distinct view of the party. Mathew and 
walk, and turning almost a right angle to the left, | Fletcher were on either side of the Count, grasping him 
entered the cross road that conducted to Seymour | tightly by the throat, and forcing him on despite his 
Lodge. strong resistance. Howard was close upon the three, 
Howard halted a momentatthe corner. He doubted \ before his footsteps startled his earnest subordinates, 


not but that Mathew was at his post, awaiting the 
coming of the carriage; and with such definite instruc- 
tions as he had received, and Fletcher’s assistance, he 
surely was sufficient for his work. But expectation 
ever induces anxiety ; Pedro might be guilty of greater | 


courage than they had imputed to him; and be got rid \ 


of with more difficulty than they had anticipated. 
Mathew might be a moment too late—any thing, every 
thing might happen to prevent the consummation 
altogether, or, what were the worse event in Howard's 
estimation, it might but partially succeed, to the cer- 
tain detection and ignominy of all concerned. Despe- 
ration seized upon him. He ran violently down the road, 
stopping every moment, and almost holding his breath, 
tocatch the first sound of action. But all was still. 
He ran on—and yet farther. The fog had become 
yet denser than ever, and the rain fell in big plashing 





drops. Suddenly, distinct cries came to his ears; and 


Alarmed, both released their prisoner at once, and 
_sprang aside, but his hoarse whisper, “It is I,” recalled 
‘them, and before the Count could avail himself of his 
‘liberation, they regained their hold, and materially 
‘assisted by Howard, who pushed his victim forward 
from the rear, the designated clump of trees was soon 
‘attained. Howard then threw off his associates, and 
at the same time fastened the fingers of his right hand 
upon the Count's throat, half strangling him in the iron 
grasp, and effectually preventing any outery, except a 
choaking groan. He then disengaged the handker- 
chief that had been bound across the Count’s mouth, 
and had ecreened his whole face; and stood before hin 
| to drink the rich draught of revenge, in proclaiming him- 
| self to his enemy as his murderer; and to convulse his 
departing soul with the keenest pang that his flendish 
and merciless spirit could devise. 

“ Count Rebierra,” said he, ina low but impassioned 
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tone, ‘‘ mine is the advantage now! You have wreaked | upon me now, and I have been dreaming waking. 
upon mo all the insult that one man can endure from dreams of the future. Something whispers that the 
another! Did you think to do it and live? You did black cloud which has been overhanging the horizon 
not know me then! Memory has not slumbered over | of my destiny, threatening to burst above me in storm 
that insult, but has treasured it up; and now, when you | and devastation, has broken away, and the blessed sum 
and the world have deemed me a forgiving sufferer, isthe of peace and happiness is beaming in its place. In all 
revenge .o come !”’ : || these dreams, ke is woven—shall I see him, speak to 
As he paused, the Count took advantage of a slight him, pour out my soul to him again, and listen to his 
relaxation in his hold, and jerking back, disengaged | rapturing words! Hope whispers, ‘ Yes,” and I will 
himself; with wonderful self-possession in that fearful cherish its kind and encouraging whispers, and filled 
moment, pealing forth a loud and far-reaching cry for with its buoyant spirit, be cheered and encouraged and 
help, and at the same instant throwing himself upon happy again!” 
Howard. But overpowered by superior numbers, he| She was interrupted while her pen yet lingered onthe 
was hurled to the ground and the brutal Fletcher raised | last word, by a loud and eager knock at the street door. 
the glittering knife, sharpened for the purpose, to plunge | A knock was certainly no unusual occurrence, but there 
it into his bosom. But Howard was not yet done; and || was a peculiarity to this knock which awakened her 
arresting the action, and obtaining possession of the) attention. But a few minutes elapsed, before her maid 
knife himself, he bent above the prostrate Count, who placeda noteinherhand. It was from her cousin, Lady 
lay pinioned to the ground by Mathew and Fletcher, to | Fordyce, and read as follows -— 


whisper but one sentence more. Mathew, however, H “ Seymour Lodge. 
manifested strong signs of impatience, and muttered— | « Pogrest Isabelle : 

“ The deil’s in yes Maister Howard, that ye dinna| My first injunction is that yeu be net in the slight- 
ding him! = Wi’ his unchancy dirdum, we'll hae a est degree alarmed by the object of this message. Your 
kittle offcome, Ding! ding!” ; || father, my love, met with an aceident while on his way 

But revenge had not been complete without that ONC |! 10 us, and as he will feel more comfortable with you 
camense mere! | beside him, and you would be sadly vexed with me if 


“The steel is in my hand, Count Rebierra, and I } I did not instantly apprise you of any misfortune to him, 


arene but hear—hear, and let the thought he mad- | however slight, I send the carriage for you. Come as 
ness! I love your daughter, and she has given me soon as possible, love, but mind me, don’t be alarmed. 
every affection of her heart; and now, when you are |, Mr. Brandon has kindly accompanied the carriage, and 


s. I will seek her, and her kisses shall be on my) will be your escort. Truly and affectionately 
k, and she shall rest on my bosom the wife of the | “ Your Eousin.” 


low-born murderer of her father !”’ 

The harrowing shriek that burst from the Count, was _ Isabelle was alarmed, for there was every thing in 
« chilling witness that the accursed thought had struck | the circumstances to alarm her. It was impossible 
deep as the murderer could wish. Ceasing all effort, | that she should have been sent for expressly from such 
he closed his eyes, awaiting the stroke that was to | a distance, and on such a night, for any slight misfor- 
sever the bond of life, paralyzed to the very soul by his tune. A stranger too, was to be her eompanion—what 
thought of TIsabelle’s fate. Once, as Howard, secure | careful preparation for a mere and slight accident! But 
in his full revenge, yet bent above him, gazing upon | with all her dread foreboding, she obeyed her cousin's 
his countenance with a grimly triumphant smile, he | injunction to hasten, and in a few moments joined Mr. 
murmured, “Oh God, my Isabelle!" They were the | Brandon at the door, who handed her in silence into 
lust words he spoke. Steps were heard of comers | the carriage. He seated himself beside her, and they 
aroused by his outcries. Howard struck the fatal knife || whirled rapidly away, while the wind howled mourn- 
ance—twice—thrice into his bosom, then turned and 1 fully through the streets—for the storm had increased 


fled away. ! its violence—and the rain pattered against the windows 
| of the vehicle. 
CHAPTER SV. | “What is it, sir—what is it?” she asked as soon as 
Isabelle passed the evening after her father’s depar- | her feelings permitted. 
ture, in contemplation and lonely musings; and the!) «TJ am unable to answer definitely. Your father was 
tenor of her thoughts may be gathered from the follow- || injured at some distance from the Lodge, and—I have 
ing extract from her journal :— } not seen him, Miss Isabelle—so will not attempt to 
July 17.—‘This afternoon my dear father has gone | describe his situation, I cannot with any accuracy.” 
to visit Earl Fordyce at Seymour Lodge, whither Iam) “But what do you think, sir? What was said? 


to follow to-morrow. He smiled on me, kindly when |) How was he injared? Pray, pray tellme! Oh, my 
he parted from me, and kissed me affectionately, what) poor father! What is it, sir, what is it?” 

he has not done for months. The tears started intomy || “ My dear young lady, do not discompose yourself! 
eyes, and I was almost delirious awhile, for joy; for | The su had not arrived when I left the Lodge; 
nothing has so hung like a millstone about the neck of | indeed we are to take him up from Great Marlboro’ 
my spirit, as my father’s estrangement from me. He Street; ah, here we are at his door.” 

leves me, and has forgiven me! There is a sweet calm j Mr. Brandon saluted the surgeon, who did not delay 
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the carriage a moment, and they were soon again dn||A faint smile played round his mouth and his lips 


their way. 
tion that he was unable or unwilling to enter into 
particulars, or apprise her of the exact truth. She 
therefore said no more; and no words were addressed 
toher. A trite remark now and then was exchanged 
between the gentlemen, with long intervals of complete 


silence. Isabelle felt that their motion was unusually | 
rapid; and that the panting horses were exerting them- | 
selves to their utmost to keep pace with her sickening | 
‘| left the chamber. 


impatience; and, in a comparatively short period, the 
coachman reined up his jaded beasts before the door of 
Seymour Lodge. 

Earl Fordyce himself handed Isabelle from the car- 
riage, whispering his salutations, and conducting with 
an energy so unusual to him, that Isabelle instinctively 
felt that a momentous occasion alone, could have 
awakened him. She had scarce strength to mount the | 
steps of the portico, and enter the door. 
Fordyce met her and kissed her without a word. The | 
formalities of intercourse seemed to be overlooked, and 
every thing was indicative of the worst. 

“Come, love, directly to my chamber. Harriet sup- 
port Miss Isabelle on the other side. I beg of you not 


to be soalarmed. How youtremble! There, sit down 


in this cushioned chair and rest yourself. Harriet, my | 


drops.” 
So Lady Fordyce, with an indifference evidently con- 


strained, addressed the pallid girl. Isabelle’s sus- 


picions were excited to a degree beyond the mournful | 
reality, and nerving herself toask the dreadful question, | 
she took Lady Fordyce’s hand, as she leaned over one || 


arm of the chair, holding the drops, and gently bathing | 
her forehead, she said with difficulty—- 

“lam dying with anxiety. Your faces, your actions, 
your words, all terrify me. I feel assured that my 


father is killed—is dead !” 


““Oh,no—no, love! How could you suffer yourself) 


to think so? He is badly hurt, bat we hope, not) 
dangerously.” 


You have taken a load from my heart. Tell me | 


again, he is not dead!” 
‘“* He is not, dear cousin—indeed he is not.” 
**Let me lie down a moment. 
presently. 


surgeon soon restored her, and so soon as she requested | 
it, she was conducted to her father. When she entered 
with tottering steps and suspended breath, the chamber 
where he lay, a single lamp shed a dim light around, 


for the eyes of the wounded man could bear no more— 


and cast a shade over his countenance, that rendered | 


its ghastliness more terrible to look upon; and at the 
first glance—at the first evidence of what a few short 


hours had wrought—tears gushed from the eyes of the | 
heart-broken Isabelle, and she eank on her knees by the | 


bedside, burying her face in the clothes. He languidly 
opened his closed eyes at the sound, and slowly and 
feebly extending his hand laid it upon hers. At the 
touch, she sprang up and pressing it fondly, she kissed 
it repeatedly, - _ with a shudder kissed his cheek. 


Isabelle saw from Mr. Brandon’s hesita- |! 


There Lady 


I will go to him) 

I must regain—com—” The word died on | 
° . | . . 

her lips and she had fainted; but the efforts of the | nerved anew his waning strength. 


moved ; but suddenly, an appalling change passed over 
The little of the vital current that had 
not ebbed away through gaping wounds, spread itself 
over his face, and slightly suffused his cheek. There 
was a wild, intense meaning in the glance that he fixed 
upon Isabelle; and with sudden power he waved his 
hand to and fro. It was interpreted by Lady Fordyce 
and the surgeon, who had accompanied Isabelle, to be a 
signal that she should be left alone with him, and they 
But that did not compose the agi- 
‘tated man. His hand yet waved, that dread expression 
| retained its place, and his lips moved more violently, 


‘his features. 


| but he did not speak ! 
} He could not speak! One thrust of the assassin’s 
| knife had passed through his neck and hushed his 
|| voice for ever. Oh, what mind can estimate the agony 
| of that parent, extended on the bed of death, with his 
| murderer’ s words yet ringing in his ear, his beloved 
| daughter beside him, and the fiend of silence chaining 

| his voice ! 
1 “Father, father! wont you speak tome? Speak to 
|| me, father, speak to me!’ cried Isabelle. 

! He made a gesture for her to put her ear to his lips. 
|| She understood it instantly and obeyed ; but alas! only 
a monotonous gurgle reached her ear, and lifting her 
'| head, she said— 

“‘T cannot hear! I cannot hear! 
| In almost a convulsion of agony at her reply, he 
beckoned again to her to repeat the effort, It was vain 





again! 
“Father,” said she, “1 cannot hear. 
do! ” 
| The Count then exerted himself to raise himself up- 
‘right. The emotion displaced the bandages on his 
| neck, and the blood oozed through them. At the sight 
|| of it, and of her father’s misery, Isabelle’s power of en- 
durance deserted her, and she sank down upon the floor. 
| The Count redoubled his exertion, His soul would not 
Leer down to the tomb with his mighty secret unre- 
vealed. The father could not leave his child to be the 
|| prey of his murderer! The fierceness of his inward 
tumult, triumphed for the moment over wounds and 
exhaustion and coming death; and started in every 
1 vein the curdling blood, and fired his dimming eye and 
He felt that he was 
dying, and could not call foraid. His eye lighted upon 
a pen and paper that were ona near table. Could he 
but reach it, his hand could trace what his tongue 
refused to utter—and he could save his child! He 
‘threw off the bed-clothes; and as his foot sought the 
| floor, it encountered the cold face of the inanimate 
! Isabelle. Seeking another footing, he stood up—stag- 
| gered to the table—feebly grasped the pen and wrote; 
but the fountains of life were broken up; the torch of 
existence flickered in its socket; he shivered—a shade 


What shall I 


came over his sight—the pen dropped from his nerve- 

‘less grasp—-the fearful rattle was in his throat—he 
gasped—his jaw fell—he staggered—he was dead ! 

When Lady Fordyce and the surgeon, alarmed at the 

\| long silence, ventured to enter, the Count was standing 
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supported in an upright position by the wall and the || 
table; and Isabelle was extended on the floor at his 
feet. Death had palsied her hand before it had done 
its work; and when Isabelle revived to the bitterness of 
her sorrow, the paper was put into her hand on which 


her father had sought to trace his lastdirection. It only | 


said— 
“* My murderer is—” 
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world, as the best, the wisest, the highest and the low- 


‘est are forgotten, so soon as they cease to walk and act 


among men; and Isabelle was left to weep alone. 
Howard was in the power of the wretches whom he 
had employed ; but their own safety required silence ; 
and his liberal supplies of money to them removed any 
probability of a confession from either. 

So soon as the question of the murder was set at rest, 


| Howard’s first object was to obtain a reinstatement in 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The murder of Count Rebierra excited, as might be 
expected, the extreme of wonder and horror. It was 
executed under circumstances which imparted to ita 
peculiar atrociousness ; for the unhappy sufferer could 
not have been a mark for the assaults of the common | 
highwayman, having been pursuing his way merely to 
execute a purpose of pleasure, and therefore, nullifying 
the supposition that he carried with him any considera- | 
ble sum of money. Again, it was executed at so short 
a distance from the city, and so near to a great 


thoroughfare, that its boldnesswas a second remarkable 


feature. The magistrates obeyed the public demand, 
in employing every means to ferret out the assassins; 
and the first step was to examine the servants who | 
accompanied him. Pedro testified with an incoherency | 
which bore no flattering witness to his courage on the 
occasion. He could only remember with distinctness 

that the horses were stopped suddenly by a man grasp- || 
ing the reins at their heads, and that he was pulled 

from his seat; further, he could not particularize. 

Indeed, in respect to the last fact—his being pulled | 
from his seat—he was guilty of so many contradictions 
and vagaries of speech, that it might well be doubted 
whether he did not rather full of his own accord. He 
would have inspired in the magistrates a question of his 
own concern in the tragic deed, if his known attach- 
ment to his master, his simple-mindedness, aud the 
character of his purturbation—for it had no symptoms 
of wariness, or that hesitation which is indicative of | 
cautious deceit—had not pleaded strongly in his favor. 
Fletcher, a thorough villain, and careless and blunt, so 
long as he had confidence that there was not a remote 
suspicion of himself, delivered himself of the story that 

Howard had put iato his mouth, with a promptness and 

apparent openness, which, notwithstanding an unpre- 

possessing countenance and contour of cranium, obtained 


It was natural that some few | 


his speedy dismission. 
suggestions should be made in relation to Howard's 
by-gone disagreements with the murdered man, less, | 
however, in the light of suspicion, than of inquiry; for | 
there had been from the beginning, a seeming generosity 


in his bearing towards the Count, the very reverse of | 


the malicious revenge which alone could instigate him 


Isabelle’s companionship. He had his fears of the 
possibility. He doubted whether filial affection, and 


reverence for the opinions, wishes, and prejudices of 


her deceased parent would not prevail over the love 
|which he was convinced she yet entertained toward 
jhim. Suecess was dependant, in a measure, on the 


skill with which he presented and pressed his suit. 


He postponed all endeavor until the first freshness of 


grief had wept itself away—until the powerful reminis- 


| cences of the dead had become softened in memory— 


until reproaches at neglect of duty to the departed, and 
vows of respect and fulfilment to every known desire— 


_as a peace-offering to his manes—should have lost that 


excess, which would prompt to the extreme of severity ; 
and then, without a warning, he burst upon her, to plead 
his cause in person. What could she do? Repel him? 


Can the doating heart repel the cherished object of its 


affections? She wept—bitterly wept, but it was in his 
arms. Could she resist his arguments, his entreaties, 
enforced by the earnest counsellor in her own bosom! 


Could the voice of the dead and the vanished prevail 


over the accents of the living and the present, the 
present loved, in a measure, more than the dead, at least, 
with a more yearning, pervading, engrossing love! 
No; Howard was Isabelle’s comforter through her 
griefs—her nearest friend, her oftenest consulted coun- 


sellor. Howard dried up her tears, and excited her 


‘first smile; and in a month, he appeared with her as 


' her accredited lover. 


The announcement of their betrothment was the last 
wound the heart of Estelle was to suffer. She rejoiced 


in what she deemed to be the happinesss of her cousin, 
| but she had nursed the waning spark of life within her, 


by dwelling devotedly and unceasingly upon her love 
for Howard. It had been a medicine more potent to 
her weakness than the prescriptions of her physicians, 
a nurse more genial than the solicitude of a mother. 
Now this solace seemed to be criminal. A barrier was 
suddenly thrust before her sight to cut off the last ray 
of consolation. She felt herself to be encroaching on 


the treasures of another's heart—to be wronging Isabelle, 


, in longer feeding the flame of her own love. It was for 


one alone to think of him as she had thought—to dream 


of him as she had dreamed—to pray for him as she had 


to such a fearful satisfaction. These remarks were | prayed—to weep for him as she had wept—and, alas! 
communicated to Howard by Elthorpe, and his reception that one was Isabelle ! 


of them apparently “ more in sorrow than in anger,” | 
was sufficient toengage Mithorpe’s warmest sympathies, | 


and excite him to the strongest exertions to counteract 
any lingering doubt in connection with his friend. The 
matter, therefore, after having been the nine days won-, 
der, died away. Count Rebierra was forgotten by the | 


On a beautiful evening in midsummer, when the sun 
had gone down in brightness, and Howard was watch- 


_ing with Isabelle the stars as they sprang to life, steal- 


ing into lustre, as though they had fled from day as 
from an enemy, and now that he was vanishing in the 


West, came peeping slyly forth, to see if the foe had 
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really gone, before they should let their lamps glow | 


steadily and truly, Estelle took her leave of earth. 
Then, when he who had beguiled her heart to its ruin, 


was basking in the fruition of hope—then, when he | 


looked in love into eyes that returned that look in love 


again—the wretched victim of his heartlessness was | 


casting one glance at the world which had, through 
him, so cruelly deceived her, that one, the mournfullest 
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GLIMPSES AT GOTHAM.—NO.III. 


BY PROFESSOR INGRAHAM. 


“Simon. Wert everin a greatcity, Licol? 
Licol. Once, good Simon, when a boy in breeks.” 


Tue facility with which mobs and vast concourses of 


and the last—and at the moment when, warmed into || people may be assembled in Gotham, is one of its most 


sympathy by kindred emotions, the lips of the lovers 
met ina kiss of glowing affection, her soul winged its, 
way to Heaven! 

Howard was not a deep mourner at her departure; 
his callous treatment of her did not excite emotions of 
poignant regret and sorrow. He had passed the dread 
Rubicon of moral depravity, and what had his moral | 
sense, weighed down, as it was, with the extreme of) 
guilt, to do with inferior burdens? In a measure, a 
change had come over him since his concernment in 
Count Rebierra’s death. ‘ Murder will out!” says the 
quaint old proverb; it will to light, if not in the 
present, by the aid of evidence, in the future, by the 
voluntary confession of a pricked and wounded con-, 


science. Man can steal and rob and lie, and run} 


through all the catalogue of guilt—save to shed blood— |; search. 


| sons gather around it at once. 


remarkable characteristics. An omnibus is locked for 
a moment in the wheels of a hack, and a hundred per- 
A man slips and falls 
into the gutter! One or two pick him out—four or 
five run to see if he is hurt—twenty more collect to 
know what is the matter, and a hundred crowd around 
to see what the others are doing; and the side-walk 


and street becomes blockaded with a curious, inquiring, 


wondering throng. 


A day or two ago, a little dirty-faced brat of a boy 
dropped a penny into the gutter where the filthy water 
was two or three inches deep. He began to blubber, 


and at the same time to paddle for it with his tattered 


sleeve drawn up to his shoulder. Two or three other 
little urchins collected around him, and also began to 


A loafer, with tattered wardrobe and margin- 


and mingle with his fellows, and his hand tremble not, || less hat, hearing the loss, also poked his long, brawny 


and his cheek pale not—but when once he has laid in 
the grave, by foul assault, the image of God, a ban is on | 
his soul—it frets and chafes in its bloody though secret | 


arm into the puddle, whether in charity to the boy or 
himself, we leave the benevolent reader to determine. 
Passers-by, attracted, delayed to inquire—others stop- 


cell, and will not sink to rest. || ped to see what the host were interested in, and in less 


T'o be concluded next month. 
Original. 
THE MYSTERY OF MAN. 


BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


WELL may we say ’tis mystery! Can it be } 
That we, who feel our heirship to the stars, 
And the eternal passport to the realms 

To which they but stand sentinel—that we 
Who feel our charter written on the skies 
In characters that have not from their first 
And awful glory faded with the years— 


That we turn still to earth, with faith or fear |’ its deep-mouthed alarm of fire. 
| rush from every lane, alley, groggery, and vile sink of 


That the black coffin and the unsightly worm 
Have yet the victory! that things which know 
Naught of the high hope which the epitaph 
Written above them trumpets to the world, 
Shall yet outlive the creature they enclose 
And banquet on! Is man the heritor 

Of what he holds great record in the Book 
Whose promises are changeless as the sun— 
And in his bosom, that will not keep back 
What was a revelation on its page 

When it first open’d that white page to Time— _ | 
Does he hold this inheritance—and yet 
Turn to the turf that blackens all the sky 
When it falls on us—and degrade the God 
That made him, and is in him, by a prayer 
For silence and oblivion ?— 





‘than two minutes after the loss of the penny, the side- 


walk was completely obstructed by a mass of curious 
gapers, all stretching their necks, all a-tip-toe, and 
eagerly inquiring what was the matter—while a few 


light-fingered gentry, no doubt, took the occasion to 


be equally inquisitive as to the contents of their respec- 
tive coat-pockets. 

Indeed, there seems to be an immense population 
here, that has nothing under the sun to do but to run 
hither and thither to see what is going on. Hundreds 


_ are always idly wandering about the streets, thronging 


the public walks, and on the qui vive for every exciting 
scene. This class of population is more apparent to 
the stranger when the tocsin in the City Hall tolls out 
Then there is a general 


‘filth and infamy; and the pavements are thronged with 
crowds of ill-dressed men, boys, and even slatternly 
| females, hastening to the scene of conflagration ; and 
|for no earthly object! for it is well understood that 
| there are regular corps of well-organized firemen, who 
alone are allowed to combat with the daily occurring 
‘fires. From one fire the mob rush to another—always 
| on the move—a restless, mischievous, dangerous multi- 
tude. And this class of citizens—if they may be so 
| dignified—is increasing. Within a few days, fifteen 
hundred homeless and, for the most part, penniless emi- 
| grants have been landed at the wharves. Wretched 
groups ure constantly encountered about the docks, that 
‘have just landed, exhibiting the extreme of human 
_ misery, and often, of depravity. Not long since, I met 
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a troop of sixty or seventy beings in Broadway, near | 
the Battery. A half-naked babe 
clung to the breast of its drunken and staggering mother. 


They were Irish. 


Three or four of the women had been fighting: their 
hair was dishevelled; their caps torn (for what Irish 
woman so poor that she has nota cap?) and their dres- 
ses in disorder. They were still eontinuing their dis- 
pute with the volubility of Irish tongues and Irish 
clamor. 
eyes, and bore marks of having a full appreciation of 
their being in the land of liberty. Let any one picture 
the most wretched congregation of mortals that ever 
met his eyes, and only a faint idea will be obtained of 
this miserable, houseless horde. They wandered a short 
distance up Broadway, and then seated themselves on 
the steps of two or three of the most fashionable board- 
ing-houses there. They had just come on shore, with- 
out bag or “baggage (low they paid theiv passage over 
being best known to themselves and the ship’s captain !) 
and were aboyt to add their number to the worthless 
and dangerous population of this city. 

On another street I passed in a walk of three or four 
squares, some hundred that had just landed from a ship 


that Jay at anchor in the stream. They were, however, 
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variety of moving objects, and clear, salubrious air, the 
Battery has decidedly the advantage. Yet it is too far 
to the southern and now business extremity of the city 
It must be a 
Sunday-mali almost exclusively, and for those orders 
And what 
other object, prythee, have public mails, parks or 


ever to become a convenient resort. 
of people who can only visit it on Sunday. 


squares in view than the amusement, comfort and 


Some of the men had battered faces, blacky, jiealth of those very classes, who cannot, fer the want 


of means and time, go to the country in pursuit of these ! 


The wealthy—the unemployed—the higher ranks, gene- 


of a better class—mostly Germans and Swiss, arrayed | 


in their national, Sabbath-day finery. They were cheer- 
ful and well dressed, and promised to be an acceptable 

addition to the farming population of the country. I, 
learned it was their intention to go West. Herein, | 
what a contrast the characters of the German, or Swiss 

and the Irish exhibit! The former, on their arrival 

here, at once seek for rich lands, and have money to 

purchase them; in a year or two they become attached 

to the soil—lose their national character in that of their, 
adopted country, and by industry and frugality acquire | 
an independence. The latter haunt the cities, and float 

upon the surface of our permanent population, “ hewers 

of wood and drawers of water.”’ They, too often, like | 
the lazzaroni of Naples, are satisfied to toil from day to 

day for pitiful wages which is spent as fast as it is 

earned—living miserable, inebriate lives, and frequently 

coming to some violent and unnatural end. 

The Battery should never be forgotten by a chroni- | 
cler of Gotham. Its beautiful green crescent rounding 
out into the bay, studded with trees—a forest in a city‘ 
—and surrounded by a panorama of unrivalled beauty, | 
After 
dinner it is pleasant to fall into the current that sets 


is the pride of the Manhattanese—and justly so. 
towards it down Broadway. A few afternoons since, I 
mingled with the living tide that flowed towards Castle 
Garden. The Battery was thronged with foreigners, 
and the lower and middle classes, all in best ‘ bib and 
tucker ’—for the day was the Sabbath—but by no means 
a day of rest—for a more restless population of bipeds 
was never claimed by one city than are Gothamites on 
1 took a turn through the Battery. This 
mall is only second to the Boston promenade; yet there | 
ean be, properly, no comparison drawn between them. 


a Sunday. 


rally have a thousand other means and modes of enjoy- 
ment; while those appertaining to this class are few and 
limited. Let not the opulent, then, complain that the 
malls and green places of the metropolis are menopo- 
lized by the laboring classes—for they are only making 
the legitimate use of them, which, centuries ago, the 
originators of public squares in cities had in view in 
their construction. If it is unfashionable, solely for the 
reason above given, to frequent the Battery, Washing- 
ton Square, and other similar places, then let it continue 
to be unfashionable—for it is almost the only one of the 
many tonish whims that is based, though unconsciously, 
unintentionally, on just principles. 

When I entered the Battery, it must have contained 
from two to three thousand promenaders and loungers 
on settees. There, a group of Germans with their fan- 
tastically carved and twisted pipes, velvet coats and 
caps, not much bigger than a lady’s purse—the females 
in red and blue short petticoats, and starched caps, 
Their 


children neat and rosy, were playing about them; and 


occupied a bench under the shade of a tree. 


one or two young blue-eyed mothers were nursing their 
infants without being chary of displaying their snowy 
bosoms to the passers by. Men and female servants, 
English and Americans, were billing and coving on the 
next settee; and smiling Darbies and Joans, with flocks 
of nestlings, were moving along, hand in hand, occupying 
nearly the whole breadth of the avenue. Boys without 
number, notwithstanding the prohibition, “‘ keep off the 
grass!"’ stuck up on divers high places, were at their 
gambols on the greensward, and chasing each other 
throngh the grounds and walks with noisy mirth. 
Against the railing that enclosed the seaward prome- 
nade, leaned long lines of men, women and children, 
gazing on the shipping, or following with their eyes, 
some boat darting swiftly by. Sloops and schooners, 
brigs and ships, covered the bay, sailing in all direc- 
tions, while stately riding at anchor in their midst, was 


the ship of line, Ohio, lofty, dark and warlike in her 


vast proportions—ooking the master spirit and king of 


the watery empire. The cliffs of Brooklyn, with their 


coronet of villas; the islands with their citadels and 


“castles ; Staten Island, its swelling sides dotted with 


Both enjoying peculiar advantages—both are remarka- , 


bly beautiful and ornamental as well as useful to their 
respective cities. 


villages; Jersey, with its meadows and forests and 
slender spires afar off, all, by turns, attract the eye, and 


all were beautiful in the rich light of the setting sun. 
Turning again, within the Battery, to the walks, a 
new and equally varied ecene is presented in the variety 
of costumes, visages, pursuits and habits of the prome- 
In point of prospect to the eye,| naders—and to one of a speculative turn, affording no 
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little amusement. 


long out of petticoats, rolls a hoop. 


screeches oranges and cakes in your ears, while another 


bellows, 


“‘Stra-b’ries! nice stra-b’ries, till the tympana ring 


again. And then follow in every key, 
‘ Here’s the ‘ Vig and Transcript 


“ Here they is! 


wr 


“Sund’y Mornin’ News for sixpence !’ 


“’Ere’s the Veekli ’Erald !”’ 


This last, in a deep, hoarse voice, as if the urchin 


had taken lessons of a man-o’-war’s boatswain. 


Original. 
SALTONSTALL’S LAKE.* 
Bosom of tears! child of the mountain’d West— 
Wave of the forest dim; thy azure tide 
Bears the wild echo on its dimpled breast— 
Born in the green-woods, mantling at thy side. 


Far up thy stream, where twilight shadows fling 
Their stilly mantle o’er thy waveless home, 


The wild swan bathes, and steeps her snow-white wing, 


Or pours her song upon thy bursting foam. 


Above thy wave the eagle spreads his wing, 
And gentler birds on airy pinions glide 

O’er thy lone bosom when the sunbeams fling 
Their golden sheen upon thy placid tide. 


In elder time when o’er thy listening flood 
Glanced the dark eye of Nature’s wand’ring child, 
The war-whoop roused the stillness of thy wood, 
And thy pure bosom nursed the echo wild. 


The antlered deer here from his covert sprang, 
With quiv’ring limbs, wild eye, and nostril wide, 
Breathless, as still the war-cry thrilling rang, 
Then rushed to lave his bosom in thy tide. 


The timid fawn, as o’er thy breast he hung, 
Perchance the coolness of thy wave to sip, 
Hath feit the shaft a red mmanttbow hath flung, 
And died, thy dew still quiv’ring at his lip. 


How changed since then! The wild-stag never more 


Bounds o’er the leaves by golden Autumn shed ; 
The dusky maid’s wild song is past and o’er; 
No forest tells the warrior’s measured tread. 


Nor o’er thy bosom in the moon’s pale beam 


Glides the light barge—the dipping paddle’s blade 


Flashing no more within thy silv’ry streeam— 
Nor dashes wildly in the hanging shade. 


Yet o’er thy woods and wind-kissed sparkling waves, 


A spell of stillness now so lovely plays, 
It seems a spirit from thy hollow caves, 
Whisp’ring the listener of its happier days. 


ee 


* Situated not far fron the city of New Haven. 


Here a woman 


Sun, ’Erald and New Ery!” = * 


SALTONSTALL S LAKE. 


Here a nurse trundles past a little | 
wicker-carriage containing an infant aristocrat, and 
after it, its brother, a curly-pated, black-eyed boy, not 


At silent midnight in the forest shade, 

That flings its mantle o’er thy pebbly strand, 
The night-wind trills its lonely serenade 

For those who sleep beneath thy welt'ring sand. 


Bosom of tears! wave of the wood—farewell ! 
Ye echoing wilds, ye silent shades adieu! 
Full oft I'll seek the silence of thy spell, 
And thy bright bosom, lake of placid blue. 


For on thy breast, so fair, and smooth, and wide, 
Fair woodland child, I e’er would wish to be. 
tom glowiag morn, till blushing eventide, 
I'd sail, and sing, and be a cchild for thee. H. B. 


Original. 
MY CHILD. 
“He gives me eyes, he gives me ears ; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.” —WworRDsWORTH, 


Like something formed in visions wild, 
Thy matchless beauty, happy child! 


’ 


To all my feelings’ secret springs, 
A strange and nameless pleasure brings— 
Most beautiful of earthly things ! 
I never saw a fairer sight— 
Methinks thou only wantest wings, 
To be a cherub quite! 
With feelings that may ne’er grow cold, 
And tearful eyes do I behold 
Thine innocence, and joy, and truth. 
God shield thee! sinless, gentle spirit! 
And may’st thou through thy life inherit, 
The blessedness of youth. 
I cannot tell thee what I feel, 
Nor name to thee the sweetest part, 
For idle words might ne’er reveal 
The emotion of a parent’s heart. 
Dear child! methinks I see thee now 
In the dim light of future years, 
With lines of grief upon thy brow, 
A thing of sorrow, sighs, and tears ! 
The vision is a needless one, 
For why should ills be framed upon 
Thy voiceless void, futurity ! 
Where all is doubt and mystery ? 
Away! the thought is but a cloud 
To dim the sunshine of my heart; 
Let silent fate its purpose shroud, 
I'll view thee, spirit! as thou art— 
And thou shalt ever be enshrined, 
A Delos in thy father’s mind! 
A single star thou art to me, 
A spring of joy for ever new— 
A beam upon a stormy sea! 
Black clouds and darkness peering through! 
A thousand joys which seem'd a part 
Of being, in my youthful heart, 
I've lived to see decay; 
But thou who art so wholly fair, 
Hast caused a ray of gladness there, 
Which shall not pass away. 
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Original. 
DESTRUCTION. 


EY ISAAC C. PRAY. 
Tue pomp and pageantry—the pride and power— 
The glory and the beggary of life— 
The scenic contrasts of each little hour— 
All firm affections and all maniac strife— 
Ay! Every thing with which the world is rife, 
The name of glory, countryman, or friend, 
Of sister, brother, husband, or of wife, 
Of father, mother, offspring—all shall bend 
Unto the common destiny to which we tend. 


No kind and no degree shall one great doom 
Escape! We all shall pass full soon away: 
Or in the “ sere and yellow leaf,” or bloom 
Of Life—our transitory holiday! 
Time shall cut down the fair, the young, the gay, 
The weak and old, ‘“‘ without remorse or dread’ — 
He knows no mercy—never knew delay— 
Yet by no passions are his footsteps led, 
He blasts alike the silver and the golden head. 


The earth on which we dwell shall surely fade, 
And al! that is below, above, within, 
All that which has been made shall be unmade, 
And speedily the ruin shall begin. 
Begin? Ithas begun! When first Man's sin 
Arose, Decay in all his strength arose, 
Unto his grasp the Universe to win. 
Ah! Each created thing for ruin grows— 
Sin caused—Destruction adds his poison to our woes. 


How this great truth is made apparent, Man! 
At once look through the Universe, and mark 
If there be nadght within Creation’s span, 
Once full of light and beauty, now all dark— 
Ay, all unlighted by a single spark. 
Look forth upon the boundless firmament, 
And bow thy willing ear to listen. Hark! 
The music of the spheres! Is it now blent 
With joy, as on that morn when first through heaven it 


went! 


Has no bright pleiad vanished from the sky? 
No world? Is all the self-same scene that rose, 
In vast magnificence, upon the eye 
Of Adam when he saw that sky disclose 
The starry hosts that only Godhead knows ? 
Yea, stars have come and gone—we know not how— 
Mortality their progress may suppose, 
But Man can only gaze on heaven's high brow— 
In strange amazement wonder—and, adoring, bow. 


Look on the Ocean! Do its waves now roll 
O'er the same channels as it did of yore? 
Do the same lands its limits now control, 
As when, at first, its fountains it did pour? 


UCTION. 


An, no! It washes many a new-made shore— 
| Earthquakes have cut for it new passages, 
And fruitful lands receive abundant store, 
While nations rise to richer happiness, 
For mighty Ocean, dreadful, yet delights to bless. 


Where are the regions once Man’s paradise ? 
, Where are the kingdoms of the earliest time ? 
'' Where is the Babel reaching to the skies ? 
Where are the glories of the Eastern clime ? 
And where, oh, where, are Egypt’s works sublime— 
Her noble structures rising in their bloom ? 
Where are the cities of unpardoned crime— 
| What is their history—what their common doom ? 


Faint Echo truly answers from their sunless tomb. 


What though from their decay they do revive 
In other shapes of beauty, high and grand? 
What though new regions bloomingly may thrive? 
What though new kingdoms proudly now command— 
| And cloud-encircled towers in glory stand ? 
| What though, to rival Egypt, some domain 
| Build up its marble cities o’er the land— 
And cities ape the Cities of the Plain? 
| All—all shall sink beneath Destruction’s reign. 


The Past is all a dream; and so shall be 

The earthly Future with its motley crowd ! 

| There are no bounds to dark Oblivion’s sea, 

Which swells in grandeur silently and proud. 
Ah! There the Universe shall find its shroud, 

| For, ‘‘ wrapped together as a scroll,’’ ’t will fall, 
Unto its destined ruin humbly bowed! 

_ Its grave unmourned, unmarked—the Dark its pall— 

| Circling its greatness and its nothingness—its all ! 


| But, Man, thou art immortal. Thou shalt go, 
Freed from thy fleshy mantle, in the race 
or spiritual life—no more, shalt know 
The thoughts and acts which now thy soul debase ; 
For meeting there thy Maker, face to face, 
Thy spirit’s pinions constantly shall gleam, 
And in the glories of thy dwelling-place, 
To thee no Past nor Future shall there seem— 
For in Eternity there a sleep nor dream. 


Original. 


CONTRASTS. 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


| Mor to the watching eye—slumber to pain— 
| Light to the wanderer lost—Hope to Despair ; 
|| Home to the exile—release from the chain 
Worn by the captive in torment and care : 
| Sweet are they all, but their sweetness they bring 
|| From the sorrow they quench, or the darkness they 
| hide ; 
_ We know not that Joy has the sweetness of Spring 
i Till the Winter of Pain hath that knowledge supplied. 


| Boston. 
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Original. | once God’s own peculiar people and faithful worship- 

HEROINES OF SACRED HISTORY.| pers! No remembrance of their former errors and 
} their previous punishments could wean this stifi-necked 
oy race from their love of idol worship. Forgotten was 

THE HEROISM OF DEBORAH. all the forbearing love of their gracious God—forgot- 
ae ten was his power which took them out of Egypt, and 


Their land is full of idols; they worship the work of their own . . 
. 4 te plac e } ve forgotten were 
hands, that which their own fingers have made: and the mean I ed th on - tl is lovely land} forge tten were all the 
man boweth down and the great man humbleth himself: there- | denunciations of Jehovah against idolatry—again they 


fore forgive them not!—Isaiah 2, 8 ll es si are 
. ° | sinned, and now again, in consequence of this sin were 
Harness the horses; and get up, ye horsemen! and stand forth 


with your helmets; furbish the spear and put on the brigan- 
dines, Therefore have I seen them dismayed and turned | [sraelites had subdued and confined to their cities sub- 


oe Tee om e _ ject to tribute, had now been stirred up against them, 

Nigar with her lustrous stars, her silence and re- and had for many years harrassed them by coming sud- 
pose, had passed away, and soft-eyed dawn, breathing | denly upon them in emall bands, carrying away every 
forth perfume and heralded by gentle zephyrs, arese | thing or person which fell in their power. 
from Asia’s mists, like the poet’s Venus from the sea, In consequence of these incursions the highways were 
all smiles and gladness. Each flower threw out its fairy | deserted, the fields were uncultivated, and the children 
petals and wafted forth its fragrant incense to the day. | of Israel were sorely oppressed. ‘To arrest this evil, 
Almond and citron blossoms, the brilliant pomegranate | the mass of the people, sought not for protection from 
and oleander tossed the dew from their delicate heads | their all powerful God, but blindly hewed them out gods 
and shook their fragile branches in the morning breeze. | of stone and built groves in their high places, and cal- 
The birds were on every bough singing their rejoicings } led on their images to save, “ yet can he not answer, 
to the coming day; for as yet the sun had not appeared, | nor save him out of his trouble!” 
but clouds of rose and purple told of his near approach, | The last of the priests had but just entered the tem- 
and threw a softened radiance over plain and hill, and ple, when bursting through their ranks, and uttering 
valley. A clear and gentle river—Kishon, “that an-, shrieks of terror, a woman threw herself before the 


cient river the river Kishon,” wound through the ver-| statues; it was Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite— 
the roses which had wreathed ber lank locks, had fallen 


NUMBER IV. 


plunged in woe and misery. The Canaanites whom the 


dant plain; by its side arose a sloping hill, whose sum- 
mit was crowned by a grove of oaks and elms, among! on her shoulder, and the white fillets were waving in 
whose shadows a lordly temple was just made visible as | disorder over her sallow, shrivelled cheeks, in bright 
the sun’s first rays fell on the hill top, while all still lay contrast to their yellow hue. 

below in shade. The morning light revealed its snowy |, ‘ Oh, Baal save us!” she cried in distraction. ‘“‘ Now, 
porticoes, and lofty arches, and graceful columns of | now save us, for the enemy is upon us!’’ A chorus of 
rare proportion; then passing down the hill, fell on a) shrieks arose from the women without who came press- 
Jong procession of solemn worshippers who were wind- | ing in confusion into the temple. ‘ The Canaanites are 
ing along the river’s bank and ascending the hill to the upon us!” they said. ‘Oh, Moloch shield us!” 

temple above. And conspicuous of all among the | Eager to save themselves from the invaders, the 
throng was a train of sacred oxen, which, gaily decorated 
with ribbons, and wreathed with roses, were led by young 
boys, clad in white robes and crowned with garlands. 
Behind them came a band of women, dancing and sing- | the worshippers fled to the groves or down the hill, fol- 
‘| lowed by the affrighted oxen, and their youthful leaders. 


priests hastily closed the iron-studded doors of the tem- 
ple, heedless of the many shrieking women whom they 
| thus cruelly shut out. Their hopes of admission vain, 


ing toinstruments of music; while preceding and around 


the victims were many hundred priests, whose black | 
- i . )- . . 
robes threw the only shadow over a landscape now | at the door. ‘‘ Ob,my child, Miriam!” she cried, “she is 


brightly illumined by the broadly risen sun. The pro- || without—oh, let me go forth and shield her or die with 
cession ascended the hill; the temple doors were thrown | her !”’ 
open; the priests entered, and advanced to the altar. The priests, however, were bent upon saving them- 


There stood upon two pedestals the gods they came to | selves from harm, and the wailings and passionate en- 
treaties of the miserable mother were unheeded by 


Jael arose from the altar and endeavored to pass out 


worship ;—the one, a man castin brass having the head 
of an ox—the other, of marble, all human, clothed in a | hearts as hard as the marble gods they worshipped. 

coat of mailof gold, wearing a crown and wielding a At last the shouts of the enemy and cries of their 
sword: the former was Moloch, and the latter Baal, , victims were hushed, and the noise of trampling steeds 
To these gods of marble and gold, the priests and peo- receded; the temple doors were slowly opened, and 


ple below had come to ask for protection from a power- | their safety being ascertained, the priest of Baal came 
ful enemy who in predatory bands made inroads upon | forth. Near them was there nothing to be seen, but 
them, and carried off flocks, and people, and goods. | afar off they descried a band of horsemen riding rapidly 

Reader, canst thou say in what land arose this tem- } away each bearing a captive upon his horse, while be- 
ple, these images of marble and these idol worshippers? || hind them the sacred oxen were goaded onwards by a 
Canst thou believe it was in Israel? In the promised || powerful estort. As the last of the horsemen turned 
land? Alas—it was the dear-bought land of Canaan, | the wooded spot which hid them from sight it was per- 


and these deluded idolators were the sons of Judah, ceived he bore away upon his horse a young girl, who, 
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with arms uplifted, was loudly calling for aid. 
struggles, a scarlet girdle fell to the ground; swift as 
the wind Jae! rushed down the hill and secured it. 

“It is my daughter!” she cried, with a burst of woe. 


“Oh, Miriam, that [ could have-died to save thee!” 


SACRED 


In her | 


. | 
Prostrate upon the ground, the miserable woman 


threw dust upon her head, invoking curses upon the — 


Canaanites, and vowing deep vengeance for this cruel 
wrong. 

During these troubles, the Judge of Israel died. The 
tribes being engaged settling themselves in their new 
dominions, and repelling the encroachments of their 
surrounding enemies, neglected to elect another; and 
in the meanwhile, Deborah, a‘‘ mother in Israel,”’ arose. 
Deborah, the widow of Lapidoth, was a woman of a 
strong and masculine mind; more capable than many 
of her countrymen of ruling the affairs of the nation. 
Of this they were well aware; and came to her for 
counsel in any emergency. ‘The piety of Deborah was 
so great, that her God had bestowed on her the gift of 
prophecy ; thus using her as a means of keeping the 
faith in Israel, and drawing her country-people from the 
dreadful crime of idolatry into which they had fallen. 
The grief of Deborah at their delinquency was great ; 
as she foresaw the certain punishment their sin would 
bring upon them. The present war and distress with 
which the country was afflicted, had been threatened 
them by their prophetess; but she was unheeded except, 
by a few, who still worshipped at the Tabernacle which 
was stationed at Shiloh. 

Jabin, king of the Canaanites, who had once been 
defeated by the Isrealites, and since that retained his 
city of Hazor by paying tribute, had lately, according 
to Deborah's prediction, been stirred up by the Lord to 
make war upon Israel, and had harrassed them sorely, 
as seen above, by his marauding parties, generally under 
the command of Sisera. 
prevailed, every one came to Deborah for counsel; and 


During the confusion that | 


in course of time she was elected Judge of Israel. Her 


residence, which was near to Shiloh, was a long, low 
stone-dwelling, built in a square, around a spacious 
court paved with marble. A piazza ran around this 
court, in front of the rooms, the pillars of which sup- 
ported a balcony, through which access was obtained to 
the upper chambers. From the centre of this court 
arose a lofty palm-tree; its smooth stalk bore no 
branches—but from the top circles of enormous leaves, 
some eight feet long, spread out like a vast canopy, 
throwing a cooling shade over court and balconies. 
Beneath this tree was the favorite seat of Deborah, the 
Prophetess and Judge. 
of all her premises, and here her people obtained ready 
access to her through « wide gate-way opposite to her 
sent. 

One morning Deborah resorted to het favorite palm- 
tree, and placed herself upon her usual seat, which was 
a low divan of costly structure, the cushions covered 


with richly embroidered silk. Her drees was a dark- 


colored stuff of Damascus, having a deep border of gold | 


Here she commanded a view | 


Baal lead you from Egyptian bondage? 


HISTORY. 


scarlet and jewels; a bandeau was around her head, 
from which projected a short horn of gold, supporting 
a veil of thin muslin of Judea, which fell to her feet. 
She was surrounded by many of her people, who had 
come to her for judgment; when the voice of wailing 
was heard, and, followed by a large concourse of peo- 
ple, Jael, the wife of Heber, the Kenite, entered the 
gate-way. She wore a sackcloth dress of black goat’s- 
hair, confined by a rope girdle, while her dark locks 
were thickly strown with ashes. 


“Oh, help me, noble lady !” 


she cried; “help me, 
great Deborah! for I am stricken unto death!” and 
with a deep groan she sank on the ground before Debo- 
rah. 

“What moves thee thus, Jael?’’ asked Deborah, 
raising her. 
cloth ?” 

** My daughter, my sweet child, Miriam, hath been 


“Why art thou thus mourning in sack- 


carried away by the enemy!” she exclaimed, weeping ; 
and others joining their cries to hers, each bewailed 
the loss of relative, or cattle, and entreated Deborah 
Deborah listened while 
the outrage at the temple which occurred that morning 


for help against the invaders. 


was described, and many similar inroads of the Canaan- 
ites. 

‘‘Where didst thou say thou wast, Jael, when thy 
child was ravished from thee ?”’ 

**At the temple of Baal and Moloch, where we were 
Oh, Deborah, hear the prayer of thy 
Send an army, and punish the in- 


going to sacrifice. 
Awake! 


vaders of our land !”’ 


people! 


‘And is it to me, a worshipper of Jehovah, that the 
children of Baal come for succor ? 
Gods for aid. 

““ Nay, Deborah, hear us!” 


Away! Goto your 


"7 


I will not raise a hand to save you! 
they cried. ‘“ Give us 
soldiers to defend our villages, or we shall all be takea 
captive—we and our little ones !”’ 

** And ye would be well punished for your senseless 
”? 


idolatry ! ‘** Do you not 
know—have ye not heard-—God has sworn he will 


said the indignant Deborah. 
punish you if you forsake him? Have ye forgotten the 
words of holy Joshua, who said—‘ If ye forsake the 
Lord and serve strange gods, then he will turn and do 
you hurt and consume you!’ If you had come to the 
Tabernacle of your fathers’ God, at Shiloh, instead of 
the high places of Baal, ye might have heard the words 
of Joshua read, and these your sufferings fully foretold, 
and to be inflicted by this same nation. ‘Know for a 
certainty,’ saith Joshua, ‘the Lord your God, will no 
more drive out any of these nations before you; but 
they shall be snaresand traps unto you, and scourges 
in your sides, and thorns in your eyes, until ye perish 
off this good land which the Lord your God hath given 
Ye have forsa- 
ken a kind and powerful God, who hath ever cherished 


you!’ Ungrateful people that ye are! 


and exalted you, to worship metal and stone! Did 
Did Moloch 

Did Ashta- 
roth place you in this plenteous land? ’Tis Jehovah 
hath done this! And do ye thus requite the Lord! oh, 


erable you to conquer the Nations around 7 


embroidery, and confined with a girdle wrought with y foolish and unwise people? Tremble, then! for Jeho- 








vah hath givon ye up to destruction, and your false! 


gods cannot save you! ‘ Let Israel remember the days 
of old,’ saith Muses, ‘and forget not their God, or he 
willconsume them! Forhe says: ‘Iwill spend my 
arrows among them: they shall be burnt with hunger, 
and devoured with heat, and with bitter destruction! 
Sword without and terror within, shall destroy both the 
old man and the virgin!’”’ 

While Deborah spoke the mists of error seemed to 
fall from the people’s eyes ; and when, as one inspired, 
she thundered in their ears the denunciations of Jehovah 
against idolatry, and the words of holy Moses, the fear of 
God, and remorse for their sin, smote upon their hearts. 

“We are guilty before the Lord!’’ they cried, in ter- 
ror. ‘‘ We will indeed serve the Lord our God, and his 
voice we will obey !”’ 

“* Away then!” cried Deborah. ‘ Prove your sinceti- 
ty! Cutdown your groves,—throw down your images 
—that the anger of the Lord be no longer hurled against 
you. If ye truly obey him, I will pray him to raise up 
an army and destroy your enemies from off the land.” 

The words of Deborah, whom they all reverenced as a 


Prophetess, so excited the people, that they ran hither; 
and thither, and stopped not untilall their temples were | 
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mighty, will draw to the river Kishon, Sisera, the cap- 
tain of Jabin’s army with his chariots and multitude, and 
I will deliver him into thy hands.” 
Barak had felt great fear of the Canaanites, and knew 
the people had been thoroughly terrified and subdued. 
He, therefore, doubted his power to assemble them, and 
said to Deborah, “If thou wilt go with me, then I will 
go, for the people will believe the Lord hath sent thee ; 
but if thou wilt not go, then wilt not I.” 

‘“‘T will go with thee, oh, faint of heart!” said the 
heroic Deborah, ‘ but know, for this thy want of trust in 
the Lord, he willtake the victory from thee and give it 
to another ; for the Lord hath revealed to me he will sell 

| Sisera into the hand of a woman, and J, Deborah, will 
reap the honor.” 


! Deborah arose immediately to prepare for her jour- 
|| ney. Her sandals of leather, embroidered with gold 


‘and jewels were laced upon her feet, a turban guarded 
her head from the sun, and a large mantle was folded 
around her. At the gate, hee favorite animal awaited 

her; a white ass, which in those days being rare and 

‘beautiful, was reserved for princes and nobles alone. 

This gentle creature possessed a body of graceful pro- 

portion, long and slender legs, and was covered with a 


destroyed, the groves hewn down and idols demol- | coat of silvery hair. Accompanied by Barak and fol- 


ished, and the gods they had worshipped in the morn-| 


lowed by a train of attendants, Deborah made a tour of 


ing were broken to fragments and reviled in the evening. | the country, exhorting the people to arise and go to bat- 
Deborah, like a wise Governor, resolved to take ad-|! tle against Jabin. Her words and appearance pro- 


vantage of the newly awakened spirit and zeal of her 
people, by assembling them together and leading them 
against Jabin, the king of Hazor. She sent for Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, a valiant and faithful soldier who || 


had always distinguished himself in fight. He came | 


at her bidding and found her on her usual seat at the || 
foot of the palm-tree. “ I have had a revelation from || 


! duced such effect that she returned in a short time with 
‘ten thousand men whom she placed on Mount Tabor to 


1 lie in wait for the enemy. 


According to her promises, Deborah drew Sisera and 
his troops to the point of Mount Tabor. She caused the 
| news of the assembling of Israel to be curried to Jabin, 
| and as Deborah had predicted, he sent Sisera with a 





the Lord God of Israel,’’ Deborah said to Barak. large body of men toward the river Kishon. Deborah, 


‘The people have turned from the error of their way,; in the meanwhile, had ascended Mount Tabor and 
they have left their gods and will worship Jehovah— || placed her men in the fort, and in the caves which 
the Lord hath accepted them, and will chastise those | penetrated its bosom, where they were hid from the 


who afflicted his chosen people. He commands thee to 
assemble an army and invade Jabin, the Canaanite.” 


enemy’s view. 
| Mount Tabor arose in an abrupt, cone-shaped figure 


Barak looked irresolute. ‘ I will array my best in this 'many hundred feet above the plain of Esdraelon—its 
matter,” he said, “ but I fear it will be no light thing | sides are clothed with oaks and syeamores, while the 
to lead the people against the Canaanites. How think- i plain of its top is crowned by alarge fortress. On the 
est we can attack Hazor, when the enemy hath not left)! walls of this fort, Deborah stationed herself to look for 
a shield or spear among us, and Jabin hath nine’ the enemy. Here the whole land of Israel seemed 
hundred chariots of iron?” ! spread out before her. Here she looked down upon the 

“What, Barak! knowest thou not we have the Lord | verdant plains of Israel and Galilee watered by the 
en our side? What are spears and chariots to Jehovah? | Kishon, the Jordan and other rivers, and surrounded by 
Thou art as the spies who feared the Amalekites— | a band of mountains, while on one side glistened the 
‘we are not ableto go upagainst the people ; for theyare | sea of Galilee, and on the other stretched the bright 
stronger than we’—they said—and what replied Joshua | waters of the great Mediterranean. The sun was de- 
and Caleb? ‘Fear ye not the people of the land,’ they \ aes on the day when the Canaanites’ approach was 
said, ‘ their defence hath departed from, them and the | predicted by the Prophetess, when she descried their 
Lord is with us—fear them not!’ Thus saith Deborah. | advanced guard, appear on the hills which bordered the 
Fear not—take the people with thee and go up to Hazor,| Galilean sea. The plain was soon covered with their 
and the Lord will deliver Jabin and Sisera, his general, | numerous host. Onward they came, band after band, the 
into thy hand—collect ten thousand men of the children | rumbling of their iron chariots as the roaring of the 
of Napthali and of Zebulon. If thou fearest to go up to | great deep in astorm. At their head came Sisera. His 
Hazor—ascend to the forton Mount Tabor and I, Debo- || chariot was overlaid with gold and was richly carved 
rah, to whom the Lord hath given dominion over the and painicd, while from each side projected a glitsering 
29 
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scythe. Three white horses bore him swiftly on ; their 
backs covered with steel armor, and their heads deco- 
rated with a high ornament of feathers and painted 
leather. Sisera a tall and powerful man, was standing 
in his chariot leaning upon a spear—his body com- 
pletely covered with a closely fitting suit of mail formed 
of golden scales—a bow and quiver hung at his back, a 
dagger, in its brazen sheath, was suspended by chains 
from his crimson girdle, while his head was protected 
by a helmet of leather wrought with gold. An armor- 
bearer sat at his feet beside his charioteer, bearing his 
aword and shield of leather bound and studded with 
brass. Sisera encamped his band for the night on the 
bank of the Kishon, intending to attack the Israelites in 
the morning. 


That night Deborah spent alone in the battlements, | 


buried in meditation and in prayer. Pious as she was, 
Deborah was mortal, and as she reflected on all she had 
done for the Israelites, and looked around on the army 


she had collected, and on the ruined idol-fanes distinctly | 
seen in the moonbeams, which at her command fell to | 


the ground, and thought on the glorious victory pro- 
mised her, a feeling of triumph swelled he rheart and she 
forgot she was but an instrument in the hands of the 
”” 


Lord. ‘* Oh, my soul, thou hast trodden down strength! 
she said. ‘* Now while our enemies are buried in sleep 


is the propitious time to attack them. Sisera! thy hours | 


are numbered—thou art mighty in men of war and in 
chariots and horsemen, but our God hath spoken! and 
the horse and the rider will be overthrown. To-night 
shalt thou fall by the hand of a woman, and Deborah's 
name shall resound o’er the land!” Deborah sought out 
Barak. ‘Awake! arise! Barak,” she cried. “ Up! 
for this is the day when the Lord shal! deliver Sisera 


into my hands.” 


gether before the fort. The priests then came out before 
them to address them according to the commands of 
Moses. 


, a 
‘* When thou goest out to battle against thy enemies, 


the assembled band, “‘that is fearful and faint-hearted ? 
Let him return to his house lest he infect his brethren 
and their heart be as faint as his.”” With one voice they 
vowed to face the foe manfully, and were led down the 
hill. As their arms were few, Deborah resorted to 
stratagem. To every one she gave a pitcher, in which 
was hid a small earthen lamp lighted, and a trumpet. 
| In the dead hour of the night the Canaanites were awa- 
kened by tremendous shouts. They arose in affright. 
A terrible clamor of trumpets was in their ears; and in 
looking up, the innumerable lights of the !sraelites met 
their eyes, as coming down from heaven, and seemed, to 
| their alarmed imaginations, as if the stars were descend- 
_ing upon them. A panic prevailed. “ The stars are fight- 
| ing against us!” they cried—“ and hear the thundering 
of their angry Gods—let us fly!” Sisera and some of 
the officers rallied their men and led them against the 
Israelites. The little band were sorely oppressed, but 
God, who was fighting for them, now brought anew a 
terrible enemy against the Canaanites. 

While engaged in the combat, they suddenly became 
aware they were standing in water. They looked 
around—it had risen to their knees,—the chariots were 
filled and their ranks could scarcely keep their feet. 
At once arose a terrible cry.‘ The river! the river is 
‘rising! Fly ere ye perish!” The Israelites had been 
early warned by the Prophetess and had retreated up 
their mount, but the unhappy Canaanites after strug- 
_gling with the waves were with all their mighty host 
swept away and drowned. 
| Sisera fled in his chariot, but finding the waters 
| rising eo fast, he abandoned it and ran up a neighboring 
' eminence. For many hours he wandered about, and when 

the day dawned found himself at some distance from 


| the scene of action. He was in the plain of Zaananim. 
| 
The Israelites were soon in motion and assembled to- |, 
from their peculiar construction, he knew belonged to 


Before him he beheld an encampment of tents, which, 


the Kenites, with whose tribe his was at peace, and he 


felt assured of safety. At the door of one stood a wo- 


man towards whom he ran for protection. Pursued by 


oh, Israel!’ they said, “‘ and seest horses, and chariots, | an avenging God, Sisera had been sent tothe tent of his 
and a people more than thou, be not afraid of them! for | foe. It was the encampment of Heber, the Kenite, 
the Lord thy God is with thee which brought thee up | whose family had separated from the rest of the tribe to 
out of the land of Egypt.” | join the Israelites, and she to whom the marauder flew 

“Hear, oh Israel!’ said another, “ye approach this for safety was his bitter enemy, Jael. Jael recognised 
day into battle against your enemies—let not your heart | him at once as the ravisher of her daughter and op- 


faint—fear not! and do not tremble, nor be ye terrified | pressor of Israel, and rejoiced to see him approach. 


because of them; forthe Lord your God is he that 
goeth with you, to fight for you against your enemies to 
save you.” 


“Is there a man here,” cried Barak, advancing— | 


“that hath built a new house and hath not dedi- 
eated it? Let him return to his house lest he die in 


“ Turn in my Lord ! turn in to me and fear not,”’ she 
said. He gladly entered and threw himself exhausted 


on the pile of mats she had spread for him. 


“Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink,” he 
said, “ for I am very thirsty,” 
Jael opened a bottle of skin and poured him out some 


battle and another dedicate it! Is there here a man milk, and gave him, also, bread with butter in a dish of 
who hath planted a vineyard and hath not eaten of it? carved gold which her husband had taken in war—and 
Let him, also, return to his house lest he die in battle and at his request threw over him a pile of clothes to conceal 
another man eat of it! Is there here a man who hath him from view. 


betrothed a wife and hathnot taken her? Let him return “Stand in the door of the tent, good woman,” 


said 


to his house lest he die in the battle and another man | Sisera, “ and if any man doth come and inquire of thee, 
take her!” ‘Is any man here?’ thou shalt say, ‘No.’ If lam saved 


“ Is there a man here,” cried Deborah, looking on | this day, it will go well with thee, for Jabin shall reward 
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thee and give thee a place in his palace. There thou | 
mayest rule the Israelite women, for there are many 
in our houses whom we have carried away captive.” 

Jael, repressing the various emotions with which her 
bosom was bursting when she saw her enemy in her | 
power, now in a voice of affected indifference asked, | 
“Saw ye any thing, my Lord, of Miriam, a young girl 
who was taken from the temple of Baal when the sacred | 
oxen were carried away ?”’ 

“ Aye, indeed—she is in my house, and is goodly to | 
look upon. When I left home I vowed a vow to Moloch | 
to sacrifice her and several others at his altar, if he | 
brought me safe at home again.” 

Jael rushed from the tent. “‘ Now God I thank thee !” 
she said—*‘‘that my enemy and Israel’s oppressor is in my | 
power. Miriam thou art saved! for Sisera shall not re- | 
turn—in thy place he shall be sacrificed to the Gods. 
Moloch! I devote him to thee. Astaroth! give strength 
to my arm! Oh, Jehovah pardon me! thou art the 
only true God, and now that thou hast given me my 
enemy in my hand I will put away all other gods and 
serve thee alone.” 

Jael returned to the tent and lifted up the curtain— 
her enemy was plunged in a deep slumber. She tore out 
the large nail with which one of the tent ropes was 
fastened to the ground and with a hammer smote the 
invader onthe head. In triumph Jael rashed from the 
tent—Barak was riding rapidly past. 

“Ho! Barak!” she cried, ‘‘come, and I will show thee 
the man thou seekest.”’ 

Barak followed her into the tent, and beheld dead, 
before him, Sisera, the redoubtable aggressor of Israel. 
“Praise be to God!” he cried, ‘‘ who hath this day 
subdued Jabin, King of the Canaanites, before the chil- 


dren of Israel! Truly did Deborah say he would die |, 


by the hands of a woman. I thought the prophecy 
alluded to Deborah, but to Jael is this honor due. 
Come with me that I may show the Princes this thine 
worthy act.” 

The next morning saw Deborah at the height of her 
glory and popularity. She was again seated under her 
palm-tree, and now surrounded by the princes and 
nobles of Israel, who gave to her the glory of freeing 
Israel from their cruel oppression. Deborah's heart 
bounded, but checking all earthly feelings, she said, 
‘* Not to me—not to Deborah be the glory, my lords; 
let us ascribe it all to our merciful Jehovah, of whom I 
am the humble instrument. But where is our good 
general, Barak? Is he still in pursuit of Sisera?”’ 

“ Behold where he comes, followed bya train of peo- 
ple,” said the Prince of Issachar. Deborah looked up 





and beheld Barak approach, leading Jael, both crowned 
with garlands, followed by men bearing a corpse upon a 
bier, and women dancing and singing triumphant songs. | 

“Behold the saviour of Israel!” cried Barak. “ Sing | 
praises to Jael, for she hath slain Sisera, the enemy of | 
Israel. Blessed above women be Jael, the wife of 
Heber !” 

Jael was hailed as the saviour of Israel, by all the peo- 
ple, when the death of Sisera, by her hand, became 
known. For one moment a pang smote the heart of 





————————— —_ 


| Deborah when she thus saw the glory given to another, 


but she was a woman of too lofty a spirit and devoted 


‘piety, to envy another. ‘“ I am punished,” she said, 


“‘for my proud thoughts of yesternight.”’ 


Throwing off all feeling except joy for the death of 


Sisera, she approached and greeted Jael as a saviour in 
Israel, and then taking her timbrel, burst out in the 


following triumphant song :— 
| 


} DEBORAH'S SONG. 


Praise ye the Lord, he was Israel’s avenger, 
When the people came up in the face of the foe. 
Hear, oh, ye Kings! and give ear, oh, ye Princes, 
While my song to the praise of Jehovah shall flow. 


Lord, when thou wentest out of Seir and of Edom, 
Earth trembled, the clouds and the heavens dropped dew; 
Mountains before thee were shaken and melted; 

And veiled in her mists, Sinai shrank from thy view! 


In the days of Shamgar, the bold son of Anak, 

' The highways were filled with our Canaanite foes : 
| The villages ceased, and the people were scattered ; 
When I, as a mother, in Israel arose. 


They chose new gods, and our Lord sent them wars, 
And Israel was rifled of spear, and of shield; 

| But the rulers came forward, and opened their stores, 

_And the riders of white asses entered the field. 

Ye whom the enemy’s archers have stricken, 

le . 

The acts of our righteous Jehovah rehearse ; 

He to our succor hath swiftly arisen, 

And hurled at the foemen his withering curse. 


_Awake, awake, Deborah! wake thee and sing! 

| Arise, Barak ! son of Abinoam, rise! 

| To us hath dominion o’er Israel been given, 
And I am the guide of the mighty and wise. 


|The children of Ephraim came to our aid, 
And Machir and Benjamin also arose ; 

The Princes of Issachar stayed not away, 
And Barak and Zebulon fought with the foes. 


| The children of Reuben came not to the fight; 

| Why did ye remain with your flocks and your herds? 
'For Reuben’s divisions were searching of heart ; 

| And Asher and Dan were deaf to our words. 


|The Kings came and fought the bold King of Canaan; 
| The stars were against them, and Heaven their foe, 

| And Kishon, the river, that ancient of rivers, 

Hath bidden his waves over their armies to flow. 


Curse ye, Meroz! saith the angel of Heaven, 
Who came not to Israel's help in his straight: 
But blessed be Jael, the wife of the Kenite ; 
Let her praises resound through the tent and the gate! 


He asked her for water; she gave him some milk; 
And brought in a lordly dish—butter and bread ; 
| But the nail and the hammer were both in her hand 
She ctruck the oppressor and smote off his head! 


| Lo! on the ground he bowed down—he fell ! 
At her feet he bowed down, and lifeless he lies— 
| While his mother at home gazes out for her son ; 


| “ Why tarry his chariots?” she mournfully cries. 


|“ Yea, have they not sped?” her ladies reply ; 

'“ Soon will they come, and each man for his spoil, 
Will bring home a damsel, or broidered robes, 
Wrought with rich colors—reward for his toil.” 


So let thy enemies perish, Jehovah! 
But thy people shine out as the sun in his might, 
When he riseth and spreadeth bie banner in heaven, 


And the children of Israel rejoice in his light! 
KE. R. §. 
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Original. 
THE OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY,. 
Once, in travelling, I observed an old building, which 
appeared to be falling into ruins. 


from its broken chimney. 


No smoke issued 
No foot crossed its grass- 
grown threshold. The casements were gone, and through 
their vacant places, the winds whistled, and the rains 
fell. 

J asked, ‘‘ What is this building, which is thus suffer- 
ed to decay?’ They answered, “‘a School-house. But 
a part of its materials have been used to build a better 
one, in a@ more convenient spot, for the village chil- 
dren.” 

And I 


said to myself,—what a variety of scenes may have 


So I paused there, a little time, to meditate. 
passed within these tottering walls. Where are! the 
teachers, who in years gone by, sat in the chair of state, 
and ruled, and gave instruction? 

I yonder corner, perhaps, was a low bench, for the 
Those little ones 
The babes 
whom they rocked in the cradle, have shown the same 


little ones conning their alphabet. 
have grown up, grown grey, and died. 
tenderness to their own babes. ‘One generation 
passeth away and another cometh.” 

Beneath these windows where that trim old sycamore 
looked in, with all its show of green leaves, waving and 
gossippinginthe breeze of summer,—I imagine a row 
of young girls, with 


their sunny Jocks, knitting, 


sewing,—or listening with serious faces, while the mis- 
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| answered in his heart—‘‘ Yet surely thy judgment is 

| with the Lord—and thy work with thy God.” 

| Old school-house! Couldst thou speak, I doubt not 

thou wouldst tell me, that eminent men have been nur- 

| tured in thee; ingenious mechanics, on whom the com- 
fort of the community depends; athletic farmers, 
laying the forest low, and forcing earth to yield her 
increase; physicians, whom the sick sufferer blesses; 
eloquent lawyers ; wise statesmen; holy priests, who 
interpret the word of the Almighty. 

I wish that the school-houses in our country were 
more commodious and tasteful in their construction— 
more spacious and airy—surrounded with trees, or 
beautified with shrubbery. 

There was once a benevolent man, who went to the 
continent of New-Holland. He found multitudes of 

children, growing up, neglected and ignorant. He 
wished much to have them taught. But there was no 
school-house. 

So he collected them under a spreading tree, whose 
branches could shelter, at least, one hundred, from the 
He hung cards, with painted lessons 
among the boughs. And there, ke taught the poor 
colonists to read, and tospell, and to sing. 

There are very beautiful birds in that country. Many 
of them had nests in this large tree. So there they 
were, flying about, and tending their young, while the 
children were learnng below ;—and the chirruping of the 
new-fledged birds,—and the warbling of their parents— 


heat of the sun. 


and the busy voices of the children, learning to be good 


tress taught them what it was necessary for them to | 


know, when they became women. 

The snows of winter seem to spread around. The 
frezen pond, in the rear of the school-house, is covered 
The clock strikes nine. 


with boys. They hasten to 


their school. The narrow entry rings with the jingle 
of their skates, as they throw them down. One or two, 
who love play better than study, approach with more 
lingering steps. 

Methinks, I see their ruddy faces, as they take their 
seats. The master raises a stern eye at their clamor, 
or stifled laughter, and commands them to write their 
copies, and attend to their sums. But the treatise of 
Arithmetic is thumbed,—and the Grammer-lesson curl- 
ed into dog's ears, by those whose roving thoughts are 
among their winter sports. 

Then there was the long sigh of indolence, and the 
tears of such as were punished. And there was impa- 
tience there, and ambition, and hope, and the kindlings 
of intellect, and the delights of knowledge. The mas- 
ter endeavors to rule each for their good, as the wise 
magistrate restrains the people by laws. 

I fancy that I behold that teacher walking homeward, 
weary and thoughtful, when the day was done. He felt 
sadness for those who did not improve, and over those 
who did, he rejoiced with a peculiar love. 

Perhaps, he repeated mournfully the words of the 
prophet. “I have labored in vain: I have spent my 
strength for naught.” And a voice from heaven, 


—made sweet music in the heart of that benevolent 
man. 

Did they not ascend, and mingle with the praises of 
angels, around the Throne? 


Original. 
SONNET, 


BY THE REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Wury is it that we ever laud the Past 
Above the Present? 
The untaught savage and the polished sage, 


Man in every age, 


Loves on the by-gone scenes his sight to cast: 
This year—this age—inferior to the last 

He ever thinks, and dwells upon the True, 

The Good, the Fair, “ when this old cap was new. 
Oh! what can cause a difference so vast 


In human estimation 'twixt to-day 
And the old yesterdays of Life? It is 

That Time's soft light doth throw a meillowing ray 
That makes remembered sorrows look like bliss ; 
It is that Youth the Past did consecrate, 
And age and trouble on the Present wait. 


Boston. 


Tue understanding may not be long able to with- 
stand demonstrative evidence ; but the heart which is 
guarded by prejudice and passion, is generally proof 
against argumentative reasoning; for no person will 
_ perceive truth when he is unwilling to find it. 


le 
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Original. 
MALAESKA.* 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


“On, Arthur—dear Arthur, I am glad it was you 
that saved me,” whispered Martha, about an hour 
after her rescue, as she lay on the settle in her father’s 
house, with Arthur Jones bending anxiously over her. 

Jones dropped the hand he had been holding, and 
turned away with troubled features. 

Martha looked at him, and her eyes were brimming 
with tears. ‘‘ Jones,” she said humbly and very affec- 
tionately, ‘‘ Jones, I did wrong the other night, and I 
am sorry for it; will you forgive me?” 

“T will—but never again—never, as I live,”’ he re- 
plied, with a stern determination in his manner accom- 
panied by a look that humbled her to the heart. In 
after years, when Martha was Arthur Jones’ wife, and 
when the stirrings of vanity would have led her to trifle 
with his feelings, she remembered that look, and dared 
not brave it a second time. 

At sunrise the next morning, an armed force went | 
into the forest, composed of all who could be spared | 
from the settlement, amounting to about thirty fighting- | 
men. The Indians encamped about the “ Straka,” 
more than doubled that number, yet the handful of 
brave whites resolved to offer them a decisive combat. | 

The little band was appreaching the north-eastern 
extremity of the pond, when they halted for a moment 
to rest. The spot on which they stood was level, and 
thinly timbered. Some were sitting on the grasa, and 
others leaning on their guns, consulting on their future | 
movements, when a fiendish yell arose like the howl of | 
a thousand wild beasts, and, as if the very earth had | 
yawned to emit them, a band of warriors sprung 
up in appalling numbers, on the front and rear, and | 
approaching them, three abreast, fired into the group || 
with terrible slaughter. | 

The whites returned their fire, and the sounds of 
murderous strife were indeed horrible. Sternly arose || 
the white man’s shout amid the blazing of guns and | 
the whizzing of tomahawks, as they flashed through the || 
air on their message of blood. Above all, burst out the | 
war-whoop of the savages, sometimes rising hoarse, and | 
like the growling of a thousand bears; then, as the), 
barking of as many wolves, and again, sharpening to 
the shrill, unearthly cry of a tribe of wild-cats. Oh, it | 
was fearful, that scene of slaughter. Heart to heart, | 
and muzzle to muzzle, the white and the red man bat- | 
tled in horrid strife. The trees above them drooped || 
under a cloud of smoke, and their trunks were scarred | 
with gashes, cut by the tomahawks which had missed * 
their more deadly aim. The ground was burthened | 
with the dead, and yet the strife raged fiercer and | 
fiercer, till the going down of the sun. 

In the midst of the fight was William Danforth. | 
Many a dusky form bit the dust, and many a savage | 
howl followed the discharge of his trusty gun. 
length it become foul with contiaued use, and he went| 





' to the brink of the pond to wash it. 


| the Indian tongue. 
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He was stooping 
to the water, when the dark form of an Indian chief 
cast its shadow a few feet from him. He, too, had 
come down to clean his gun. The moment he had 
accomplished his purpose, he turned to the white man, 
who had been to him as a son, and drawing his muscu- 
lar form up to its utmost height, uttered a defiance in 
Instantly the weapons of both were 
loaded and discharged. The tall form of the chief 
wavered unsteadily for a moment, and fel] forward, half 
its length, into the pond. He strove to rise. His 
hands dashed wildly on the crimson water, the blows 
grew fainter, and the chief was dead. 

The setting sun fell brilliantly over the glittering rai- 
ment of the prostrate chief—his Jong black hair streamed 
out upon the water, and the tiny waves rippled play- 
fully among the gorgeous feathers which had been his 
savage crown. A little back, 6n the green bank, lay 
Danforth, wounded unto death. He strove to creep to 
the battle-field, but the blood gushed afresh from his 
wounds, and he fell back upon the earth faint and in 
despair. 

The savages retreated; the sounds of strife became 
more distant, and the poor youth was left alone with 
the body of the slain warrior. He made one more des- 
perate efiort and secured the gun which had belonged 
to the chief; though faint with loss of blood, he loaded 
that as well as his own, and placing them beside him, 
resolved to defend the remnant of life yet quivering at 
hts heart, to the last moment. The sun went slowly 
down; the darkness fell like a veil over the lake, and 


there he lay wounded and alone, in the solitude of the 


wilderness. Solemn and regretful were the thoughts of 
the forsaken man as that night of agony went by. Now 
his heart lingered with strange and terrible dread around 
the shadowy portals of eternity which were opening 
before him; again it turned with @ strong feeling of 
self-condemnation to his Indian wife and the infant 
pledge of the great love, which had made him almost 
ursake kindred and people for their sakes. 

The moon arose, and the dense shadow of a hemlock 


beneath which he had fallen, lay within a few feet of 


him like the wing of a great bird, swayed slowly for- 
ward with an imperceptible and yet certain progress. 


The eyes of the dying man were fixed on the margin of 


the shadow with a keen, intense gaze. There was 


'something terrible in its stealthy creeping und silent 
advance, and he strove to elude it as if it had beena 


living thing; but with every motion the blood gushed 
afresh from his heart, and he fell back upon the sod, 
his white teeth clenched with pain, and his hands 
clutched deep into the damp moss. Still his keen eyes 
glittered in the moonlight with the fevered workings of 
pain and imagination. The shadow on which they 


turned was to him no shadow, but now a nest of ser- 


pents, creeping with their insidious coils toward him; 
and again, a pall—a black funereal pall, dragged for- 


But at | ward by invisible spirits, and about to shut him out 
from the light for ever. Slowly and surely it crept 
| across his damp forehead and over his glowing eyes. 


* Continued from page 195. } His teeth unclenched, his hands relaxed, and a gentle 
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smile broke over his pale lips when he felt with what a |! would punish it. To meet me in another world, Mala- 
cool and spirit-like touch it visited him. Just then a! eska, you must learn to love the white man’s God, and 
human shadow mingled with that of the tree, and the | wait patiently till he shall send you to me. Go not 
wail of a child broke on the still night air. The dying) back to your tribe when I am dead. Down at the 
hunter struggled and strove to cry qut—‘* Malaeska— | mouth of the great river are many whites ; among them 
Ma-Ma-Mala—”’ are my father and my mother. Find your way to them, 

The poor Indian-girl heard the voice, and with a cry, | tell them how their son died, and beseech them to cher- 
half of frenzied joy and half of fear, sprang to his side. | ish you and the boy for his sake. Tell them how much 
She flung her child on the grass and lifted her dying | he loved you, my poor girl. Tell them—I cannot talk 
husband to her heart and kissed his damp forehead in | more. There is a girl at the settlement, one Martha 
a wild, eager agony of sorrow. | Fellows; gotoher. She knows of you, and has papers 

“ Malaeska,” said the young man, striving to wind |—a letter to my father. I did not expect this, but had 
his arms about her, ‘ my poor girl, what will become of | prepared for it. Go to her—you will do this—promise, 
you? Oh, God, who will take care of my boy?” | while I can understand.” 


The Indian-girl pushed back the damp hair from his | 


Malaeska had not wept till now, but her voice was 


forehead and looked wildly down into his face. 


A. choaked, and tears fell like rain over the dying man’s 


shiver ran through her frame when she saw the cold | face as she made the promise. 


grey shadows of death gathering there; then her black | 


eyes kindled, her beautiful lip curved to an expression 
more lofty than a smile, her small hand pointed to the 
West, and the wild religion of her race gushed up 
from her heart, a stream of living poetry. 

‘The hunting-ground of the Indian is yonder, among 
the purple clouds of the evening. ‘The stars are very 
thick there, and the red light is heaped together like 
mountains in the heart of a forest. The sugar maple 
gives its waters all the year round, and the breath of 
the deer is sweet, for it feeds on the golden spire-bush 
and the ripe berries. A lake of bright waters is there. 


The Indian's canoe flies over it like a bird high up in| 


the morning. The West has rolled back its clouds, and 
a greatchief has passed through. He will hold back the 
clouds that his white son may go up to the face of the 


Great Spirit. Malaeska and her boy willfollow. The, 


blood of the red man is high in her heart, and the way 
is open. The lake is deep, and the arrow sharp; death 
will come when Malaeska calls him. Love will make 
her voice sweet in the land of the Great Spirit; the 
white man will hear it, and call her to his bosom again!”’ 

A faint, sad smile flitted over the dying hunter’s face, 
and his voice was choaked with a pain which was not 
death. ‘“‘ My poor girl,” he said, feebly drawing her 
kindling face to his lips, “there is no great hunting- 
ground as you dream. The whites have another faith, 
and—oh, God, I have taken away her trust, and have 
none to give in return!” 

The Indian's face drooped forward, the light of her 
wild, poetic faith had deserted with the hunter’s last 


words, and a feeling of cold desolation settled on her 


heart. He was dying on her bosom, and she knew not 


where he was going, nor that their parting might not 


be eternal. 


left this poor girl in her heathen ignorance,” he mur- 
mured, faintly, and his lips continued to move though 


there was no perceptible sound. After a few moments, 
of exhaustion, he fixed his eyes on the Indian-girl’s face 
with a look of sclemn and touching earnestness. 

** Malaeska,” he said, “‘ talk not of putting yourself 
and the boy to death. That would be a sin, and God | 


i 


i} 
| settled on his features. He was not alone; for onthe 


| He tried to thank her, but the effort died away in a 
| faint smile and a tremulous motion of the white lips— 
| ‘“‘ Kiss me, Malaeska.” 

The request was faint as abreath of air, but Malaeska 
heard it. She flung herself on his bosom with a pas- 
| sionate burst of grief, and her lips clung to his as if 
| they would have drawn him back from the very grave. 
! She felt the cold lips moving beneath the despairing 


| pressure of hers, and lifted her head. 


“The boy, Malaeska; let me look on my son.” 
| The child had crept to his mother’s side, and crouch- 
_ing on his hands and knees, sat with his large black 
eyes filled with a strange awe, gazing on the white face 
of his father. Malaeska drew him closer, and with 
_instinetive feelings he wound his arms round the neck, 
‘and nestled his face close to the ashy cheek of the dying 
man. There was u faint motion of the hands as if the 
| father would have embraced his child, and then all was 
still. After a time, the child felt the cheek beneath 
his, waxing hard and cold. He lifted his head and 
} pored with breathless wonder over the face of his 
| father’s corpse. He looked up at his mother.. She, 
too, was bending intently over the face of the dead, 
| and her eyes were full of a wild, melancholy light. The 
} child was bewildered. He passed his tiny hand once 
more over the cold face, and then crept away, buried 
‘| his head in the folds of his mother’s dress, and began 
to cry. 
Morning dawned upon the little lake, quietly and 


A . 


still, as if nothing but the dews of heaven and the 
‘flowers of earth had ever tasted its freshness; yet all 
under the trees, the tender grass and the white blos- 
soms, were crushed to the ground, stained and trampled 
in human blood. The delicious light broke, like a 
smile from heaven, over the still bosom of the waters, 


The dying man’s lips moved as if in prayer. “ For- | and flickered cheeringly through the dewy branches of 


give me, oh, Father of mercies, forgive me that I have | 


the hemlock which shadowed the prostrate hunter. 
Bright dew-drops lay thickly on his dress, and gleamed, 
like a shower of seed pearls, in his rich brown hair. 
| The green moss on either side was soaked with a crim- 
son stain, and the pale, leaden hue of dissolution had 


same mossy couch lay the body of the slaughtered 
chief; the limbs were composed, as if on a bier—the 
‘ 
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hair wiped smooth, and the crescent of feathers, broken | 
and wet, were arranged with care around his bronzed | 
temples. A little way off, on a hillock, purple with 
flowers, lay a beautiful child, beckoning to the birds as 

they fluttered by—plucking up the flowers, and utter- 
ing his tiny shout of gladness, as if death and sorrow 
were not all around him. There, by the side of the | 
dead hunter, sat Malaeska, the widow, her hands drop- 
ping nervelessly by her side, her long hair sweeping 
the moss, and her face bowed on her bosom, stupified | 
with the overwhelming poignancy of her grief. Thus | 
she remained, motionless and lost in sorrow, till day | 
was at its noon. Her child, hungry and tired with 
play, had cried itself to sleep among the flowers; but | 
the mother knew it not—her heart and all her faculties | 


seemed closed as with a portal of ice. 

That night when the moon was up, the Indian widow | 
dug a grave, with her own hands, on the green margin | 
of the lake. She laid her husband and her father side | 
by side, and piled sods upon them. Then she lifted the 
wretched and hungry babe from the earth, and, with a | 
| 

Martha Fellows and her lover were alone in her 
father’s cabin on the night after the Indian engagement. | 
They were both paler than usual, and too anxious about 
the safety of their little village for any thing like hap- | 
piness, or tranquil conversation. The old man had | 
been stationed as sentinel on the verge of the clearing ; | 
and as the two sat together in silence, with hands inter- 
locked, and gazing wistfully in each other face, a rifle- 1 


sorrowful heart, bent her way to the ‘ Straka.” 


shot cut sharply from the old man’s station. They both 
startled to their feet, and Martha clung shrieking to | 
her lover. Jones forced her back to the settle—and, | 
snatching his rifle, sprang to the door. There was a} 
sound of approaching footsteps, and with it was min- |, 
gled the voice of old Fellows, and the sweeter and | 
more imperfect tones of a female, with the sobbing | 
breath of a child. As Jones stood wondering at the | 
strange sound, a remarkable group darkened the light |) 
which streamed from the cabin-door. It was Fellows | 
partly supporting and partly dragging forward a pale | 
and terrified Indian girl. The light glittered upon her | 
picturesque raiment, and revealed the dark bright eyes 1 
of a child which was fastened to her back, and which 
clung to her neck silent with terror and exhaustion. 


‘Come along, you young porcupine! You skulking | 


copper-colored little squaw, you! We sha’n’t kill you, | 
nor the little papoose, neither; so you needn’t shake | 
so. Come along! There’s Martha Fellows, if you. 
can find enough of your darnationed queer English to_ 
tell her what you want.” 


As he spoke, the rough but kind-hearted old man | 
entéred the hut, pushing the wretched Malaeska and | 


her child before him. 


“Martha! why what in the name of nature makes 
you look so white about the mouth? You needn't be | 
afeard of this little varmint, no how. She's as harm- | 
less as a garter-snake. Come, see if you ean find out) 
what she wants of you. She can talk the drollest you } 

‘ 


ever heard. But I’ve scared away her senses, and she 
only stares at me like a shot deer.” 

When the Indian heard the name of the astonished 
girl, into whose presence she had been dragged, she 
withdrew from the old man’s grasp and stole timidly 
toward the settle. 

‘* The white man left papers with the maiden—Mala- 


’ 


eska only wants the papers,” she pleaded, placing her 


small palms beseechingly together. 


Martha turned still more pale, and started to her 
feet. ‘It is true then,” she said, almost wildly. ‘ Poor 
Danforth is dead, and these forlorn creatures, his widow 
and child, have come to me at last. Oh! Jones, he was 
telling me of this the night you got so angry. I could 
not tell you why we were talking so much together; 
but I knew all the time that he had an Indian wife—it 
seemed as if he had a forewarning of his death, and 
must tell some one. The last time I saw him, he gave 
me a letter, sealed with black, and bade me seek his 
wife, and persuade her to carry it to his father, if he 
was killed in the fight. It is that letter she has come 
after: but how will she find her way to Manhattan ?” 

** Malaeska knows which way the waters run: she 
can find a path down the big river. Give her the 
papers that she may go?!” pleaded the sad voice of the 
Indian. 

“Tell us first,”’ said Jones, addressing her kindly— 
‘‘have the Indians left our neighborhood? Is there no 
danger of an attack ?” 

“The white man need not fear. When the great 
chief died, the smoke of his wigwam went out; and 
his people have gone beyond the mountains. Malaeska 
is alone.”’ 

There was wretchedness and touching pathos in the 
poor girl’s speech, that affected the litile group even 
to tears. 

**No you a’n’t, by gracious!’’ exclaimed Fellows, 
dashing his hand across his eyes. ‘ You shall stay and 
live with me, and help Matt, you shall—and that’s the 
end on’t. I’llmake a farmer of the little papoose. I'll 
bet a beaver skin that he’ll Jarn to je and haw the oxen 
and hold plough afore half the Dutch boys that are 
springing up here as thick as clover-tops in a third 
years’ clearing.” 

Malueska did not perfectly understand the kind set- 
uer’s proposition ; but the tone and manner were kindly, 


/and she knew that he wished to help her. 


‘* When the boy’s father was dying, he told Malaeska 
to go to his people, and they would tell her how to find 
the white man’s God. Give her the papers, and she 
will go? Her heart will be full when she thinks of the 
kind words and the sott looks which the white chiefs 
and the bright-haired maiden have given her.” 

“She goes to fulfil a promise to the dead—we ought 
not to prevent her,’’ said Jones. 

Malaeska turned her eyes eagerly and gratefully upon 
him as he spoke, and Martha went to her bed and 
drew the letter, which had been entrusted to her care, 
from beneath the pillow. The Indian took it between 
her trembling hands, and pressing it with a gesture 
almost of idolatry to her lips, thrust it into her bosom. 
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“‘ The white maiden is good! Farewell!’’ She turned |! by the river side, while the canoe swung at its mooring, 
toward the door as she spoke. and her child played on the fresh grass, shouting at the 
“Stay! It will take many days to reach Manhat- cloud of summer insects that flashed by, and clapping 
tan—take something to eat, or you will starve on the | his tiny hands at the humming-birds that came around 
way,’ said Martha, compassionately. to rifle honey from the mountain-flowers that surrounded 
** Malaeska has her bow and arrow, and she can use | him. 
them; but she thanks the white maiden. A piece of The voyage was one of strange happiness to the wid- 
bread for the boy—he has cried to his mother many | owed Indian. Never did Christian believe in the pages 
times for food ; but her bosom was full of tears and she _of Divine Writ with more of trust, than she placed in 
had none to give him.” the dying promise of her husband, that she should meet 
Martha ran to the cupboard and brought forth a large , him again in another world. His spirit seemed for 
fragment of bread and acup of milk. When the child | ever about her, and to her wild, free imagination, the 
saw the food, he uttered a soft, hungry murmur, and | passage dos. the magnificent stream seemed a mate- 
rial and glorious path to the white man’s Heaven. 
lilled with strange, sweet thoughts, she looked abroad 
-on the mountains looming up from the banks of the 


his little fingers began to work eagerly on his mother’s 
neck. Martha held the cup to his lips, and smiled 
through her tears to see how hungrily he swallowed, 
and with what a satisfied and pleased look his large | tiver—on the forest trees so various in their tints, and so 


black eyes were turned up to hers as he drank. When | richly clothed, will she was inspired almost to forget- 


fulness of her affliction. She was young and healthy, 
and every thing about her was so lovely, so grand 
and changing, that her heart expanded to the sun- 
shine like a flower which has been bowed down, but 
not crushed beneath the force of a storm. Part of each 


the cup was withdrawn, the boy breathed a deep sigh of 
satisfaction and let his head fall sleepily on his mother’s 
shoulder, her large eyes seemed full of moonlight, and 
a gleam of pleasure shot athwart her sad features, she 


unbound a bracelet of wampum from her arm and placed 
day she spent in a wild, dreamy state of imagination. 


Her mind was lulled to sweet musings by the gentle 
sounds that hovered in the air from morning till eve- 
ning, and through the long night, when all was hushed 
save the deep flow of the river. Birds came out with 
their cheerful voices at dawn, and at midday she floated 
in the cool shadow of the hills, or shot into some cove 
for a few hours’ rest. When the sunset shed its gorge- 


it in Martha’s hand. The next instant she was lost in 
the darkness without. The kind settler rushed out, 
and hallooed for her to come back; but her step was 
like that of a fawn, and while he was wandering fruit- 
lessly around the settlement, she reached the margin 
of the creek; and, unmooring a canoe, which lay con- 
cealed in the sedge, placed herself in it and shot round 


the point to the broad bosom of the Hudson. 
ous dyes over the river—and the mountain ramparts, on 


Night and morning, for many successive days, that 
either side, were crimson as with the track of contend- 


frail canoe glided down the current amid the wild and 


beautiful scenery of the highlands, and along the park- ing armies—when the boy was asleep, and the silent 


like shades of a more level country. There was some- | stars came out to kindle up her night path, then a clear, 
thing in the sublime and lofty handiwork of God, which bold melody gushed from the mother’s lips like a song 
fell soothingly on the sad heart of the Indian. Her from the heart of a nightingale. Her eye kindled, her 


thoughts were continually dwelling on the words of her | cheek grew warm, the dip of her oars kept a liquid 


dead husband, ever picturing to themselves the land of accompaniment to her rich wild voice, as the canve 
floated downward on waves that seemed rippling over 


spirits where he had promised that she should join him. 
a world of crushed blossoms, and were misty with the 


The perpetual change of scenery, the sunshine playing || 
approach of evening. 


Malaeska had been out many days, when the sharp 
gables and the tall chimneys of Manhattan broke upon 
comparison with the heaven of her wild fancy. It) her view, surrounded by the sheen of its broad bay, and 
by the forest which covered the uninhabited part of the 
island. The poor Indian gazed upon it with an unsta- 
ble but troublesome fear. She urged her canoe into a 
littke cove on the Hoboken shore, and her heart grew 
heavy as the grave, as she pondered on the means of 
fulfilling her charge. She took the letter from her 
‘bosom; the tears started to her eyes, and she kissed it 


with the foliage, and the dark, heavy masses of shadow 


flung from the forests and the rocks on either hand, 


were continually exciting her untamed imagination to 


seemed, at times, as if she had but to close her eyes 
and open them again to be in the presence of her lost 
one. There was something heavenly in the solemn, 
perpetual flow of the river, and in the music of the 
leaves as they rippled to the wind, that went to the poor 
widow's heart like the soft voice of a friend. After a 


day or two, the gloom which had hung about her young | 
brow, partially departed. Her cheek again dimpled | with a regretful sorrow, as if a friend were about to be 


to the happy laugh of her child, and when he nestled | rendered up from her affections forever. She took the 
down to sleep in the furs at the bottom of the canoe, child to her heart, and held him there till its throb- 
her soft, plaintive lullaby would steal over the waters _ bings grew audible, and the strength of her misgivings 


like the song of a wild bird seeking in vain for its mate. could not be restrained. After a time she became 
Malaeska never went on shore, except to gather ™ore calm. She lifted the child from her bosom, laved 


wild fruit, and occasionally to kill a bird, which her | -bi* hands and face in the stream, and brushed his black 
She would | hair with her palm till it glowed like the neck of a 


true arrow seldom failed to bring down. 
strike a fire and prepare her game in some shady nook raven. Then she girded his little crimson robe with a 
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string of wampum, and after arranging her own attire, 
shot the canoe out of the cove and urged it slowly across 
the mouth of the river. Her eyes were full of tears all 
the way, and when the child murmured, and strove to 


comfort her with his infant caress, she sobbed aloud, | 


but rowed steadily forward. 
It was a strange sight to the phlegmatic inhabitants 


of Manhattan, when Malaeska passed through their 
streets in full costume, and with the proud, free tread 


of her race. Her hair hung in long braids down her 


back, each braid fastened at the end with a tuft of scarlet | 


feathers. A coronet of the same bright plumage circled 
her small head, and her robe was gorgeous with beads, 
and fringed with porcupine quills. A bow of exqui- 


site workmanship was inher hand, and a scarf of scarlet | 
cloth bound the boy to her back. Nothing could be | 


more strikingly beautiful than the child. His spirited 


head was continually turning from one strange object to | 
another, and his bright black eyes were brim full of | 
One little arm was flung around his | 
young mother’s neck, and its fellow rested on the feath- | 
ered arrow-shafts which crowded the quiver slung 


childish wonder. 


against her left shoulder. The timid, anxious look of 
the mother, was in strong contrast with the eager gaze 
of the boy. She had caught much of the delicacy and 
refinement of civilized life from her husband, and her 
manner became startled and fawn-like beneath the rude 
gaze of the passers-by. The modest blood burned in 
her brown cheek, and the sweet, broken English trem- 
bled on her lips, when several persons to whom she 
showed the letter, passed by without answering her. 
She did not know that they were of another nation than 
her husband, and spoke another language than that 
which love had taught her. At length she accosted an 
aged man who could comprehend her imperfect lan- 
guage. He read the name on the letter, and saw that 
it was addressed to his master, John Danforth, the 
richest fur trader in Manhattan. The old serving-man 
led the way to a large, irregular building, in the vicinity 
of what is now Hanover Square. Malaeska followed 
with a lighter tread, and a heart relieved of its fear. 
She felt that she had found a friend in the kind old 
man who was conducting her to the home of her hus- 
band’s father. 

The servant entered this dwelling and led the way to 
a low parlor, paneled with oak and lighted with small 
panes of thick, greenish glass. A series of Dutch tiles 
—some of them most exquisite in finish and design, 
surrounded the fire-place, and a coat-of-arms elabo- | 
rately carved in oak stood out in strong relief from the | 
paneling above. A carpet—at that time an uncommon ] 
luxury, covered a greater portion of the floor, and the | 
furniture was rich in its material, and ponderous with | 
heavy, carved work. A tall, and rather hard-featured | 
man sat in an arm-chair, by one of the narrow win.| 
dows, reading a file of papers which had just arrived in| 
the last merchant-ship from London. A little distance 
from him, a slight and very thin lady of about fifty was 
occupied with household sewing; her work-box stood 
on a small table before her, and a book of common- 


prayer lay beside it. The servant had intended to 
30 
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| announce his strange guests, but, fearful of losing sight 
of him, Malaeska followed close upon his footsteps, and 


| d within the room, hold- 


| before he was aware of it, stoo 
| ing her child by the hand. 

‘“A woman, sir—an Indian woman, with a letter,” 
| said the embarrassed servant, motioning his charge to 
draw back. But Malaeska had stepped close to the 
merchant, and was looking earnestly in his face when 
he raised his eyes from the papers. There was some- 
“thing cold in his severe gaze as he fixed it on her 
through his spectacles. The Indian felt chilled and 
| repulsed ; her heart was full, and she turned with a 
look of touching appeal to the lady. That face was 
one to which a child would have fled for comfort; it 
was tranquil and full of kindness. Malaeska’s face 
brightened as she went up to her and placed the letter 
in her hands without speaking a word; but the palpita- 
tion of her heart was visible through her heavy ger- 
ments, and her hands shook as she relinquished the 
precious paper. 

“‘ The seal is black,” said the lady turning very pale 
_as she gave the letter to her husband, “ but it is hes 
| writing,” she added, with a forced smile. ‘He could 
/not have sent word himself, were he—-ill.”” She hesita- 
ted at the last word, for spite of herself, the thoughts of 
death lay heavily at her heart. 

The merchant composed himself in his chair, settled 
his spectacles, and after another glance at the bearer, 
| opened the letter. His wife kept her eyes fixed 
anxiously on his face as he read. She saw that his 
| face grew pale, that his high, narrow forehead con- 
| tracted, and that the stern mouth became still more 
! rigid in its expression. She knew that some evil had 
| befallen her son—her only son, and she grasped a chair 


fl 
| 


|| for support; her lips were bloodless, and her eyes 


|| became keen with agonizing suspense. When her hus- 


| band had read the letter through, she went close to 
} him, but looked another way as she spoke. 

} “Tell me; has any harm befallen my son?” 

|| voice was low and gentle, but husky with suspense. 
Her husband did not answer, but his hand fell heavily 
| upon his knee, and the letter rattled in his unsteady 
|| grasp, his eyes were fixed on his trembling wife with a 
| look that chilled her to the heart. She attempted to 
| withdraw the letter from his hand, but he clenched it 
|| the firmer. 

| Let it alone—he is dead—murdered by the savages 


1] 
—why should you know more ?”’ 


Her 


}} 
The poor woman staggered back, and the fire of 
anxiety went out from her eyes. 

“Can there be any thing worse than death—the death 
of the first-born of our youth—cut off in his proud man- 
hood ?”’ she murmured, in a low, broken voice. 

“Yes, woman!” said the husband, almost fiercely, 


“there is a thing worse than death—disgrace !” 


“* Disgrace coupled with my son? Youare his father, 
John. Do not slander him now that he is dead—before 
his mother, too.” There was a faint red spot then 
upon that mild woman's face, and her mouth curved 


proudly as she spoke. All that was stern in her aature 
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had been aroused by the implied charge against the | 


departed. 


“ Read, woman, read! Look on that accursed wretch 


and her child! They have enticed him into their savage | 


haunts and murdered him. Now ny ¢ come to claim 
protection and reward for the foul deed.’ 
Malaeska drew her child closer to her as she listened 


to this vehement language, and shrank slowly back to 


a corner of the room, where she crouched, like a fright- | 
ened hare, looking wildly about the room, as if seeking | 


some means to evade the vengeance which seemed to 
threaten her. 


turned with an air of wild, heart-thrilling appeal to the 
_ lady. 

“* You will not send Malaeska from her child. No~— 
no, white woman. Your boy has slept against your 
heart, and you have felt his voice in your ear, like the 
_song of a young mocking-bird. Yet you would send 
the poor Indian back to the woods without her child. 
She has come to you from the forest, that she may learn 
the path to the white man’s Heaven, and see her hus- 
band again, and you will not show it her. Give the 
\Indian-woman her boy; her heart is growing very 
| strong, and she will not go back to the woods alone!” 


After the first storm of feeling, the old man buried | As she spoke these words, with an air more energetic 
his face in his hands and remained motionless, while | even than her speech, she snatched the child from his 
the sobbing breath of his wife, as she read her son’s | grandfather’ s arms, and stood like a lioness guarding 
letter, alone broke the stillness of the room. Malaeska her young, her lips wreathing and her black eyes 
felt those tears as an encouragement, and her own | flashing fire, for the savage blood had kindled in her 


deep feelings taught her how to reach those of another. 

She drew timidly to the mourner and sank to her feet. 
“ Will the white woman look upon Malaeska?” she 

said, in a voice full of humility and touching earnest- | 


ness. ‘She loved the young white chief, and when || 


the dark shadows fell upon his sonl, he said that his | 
mother’s heart would grow soft tothe poor Indian-woman 
who had slept in his bosom while she was very young. 
He said that her love would open to his boy like a 
flower to the sunshine. Will the white woman look 
upon the boy? He is like his father.” 

“ He is, poor child, he is!’’ murmured the bereaved 
mother, looking on the boy through her tears—‘“‘like 
him, as he was when we were both young, and he the 
blessing of our hearts. Oh, John, do you remember 
how sweet his smile was—how his cheek would dimple 
when we kissed it. Look upon this poor fatherless 
creature; they are all here again; the sunny eye and 
the broad forehead. Look upon him, John, for my 
sake—for the sake of our dead son, who prayed us with 
his last breath to love his son. Look upon him!” 


The kind woman led the child to her husband as she | 
spoke, and winding her arms about his neck, pressed | 
her lips upon his swollen temples. The pride of his | 
nature was touched. His bosom heaved, and tears 
gushed through his rigid fingers. He felt a little form 


draw close to his knee, and a tiny, soft hand, strive with 


veins at the thought of being separated from her son. 

|| “ Be quiet, girl, be quiet. If you go, the child shall 

'' go with you,” said the gentle Mrs. Danforth. ‘“ Do —- 

give way to this fiery spirit; no one will wrong you.” 
Malaeska dropped her air of defiance, and placing 


| the child humbly at his grandfather’s feet, drew back, 
and stood with her eyes cast down, and her hands 


clasped deprecatingly together, a posture of supplica- 
tion in strong contrast with her late wild demeanor. 

“Let them stay. Do not separate the mother and 
‘the child?” entreated the kind lady, anxious to soothe 
away the effect of her husband’s violence. The 
thoughts of a separation drives her wild, poor thing. 
He loved her ;—why should we send her back to her 
savage haunts? Read his letter once more, my hus- 


born.” 
With gentle and persuasive words like these, the 





I kind lady prevailed. Malaeska was allowed to remain 


in the house of her husband’s father, but it was only as 
the nurse of her own son. She was not permitted to 
acknowledge herself as his mother; and it was given 





out that young Danforth had married in one of the new 
| settlements—that the young couple had fallen victims 
| to the savages, and that their infant son had been 


' rescued by an Indian-girl, who brovght him to his 
grandfather. This story easily gained credit, and it 


its feeble might to uncover his face. The voice of nature | was no matter of wonder ‘hat the old fur merchant 


was strong within him. 
pored with a troubled face over the up-lifted features 
of the child. 
they returned his grandfather's gaze, but when a softer 
expression came into the old man’s face, a smile broke 
through them, and the little fellow lifted both his arms 


His hands dropped, and he | 





Tears were in those young, bright eves as 


soon became fondly attached to the little orphan, or 
that the presence of his grandchild was made an object 
of grateful attention in his household. 

Malaeska was not happy in her new home. She lis- 
tened to the gentle teachings of her mother-in-law with 
a thirst for information, only equalled by her desire to 


and clasped them over the bowed neck of his relative. || meet her husband in arother life. Her wild, poetical 


There was a momentary struggle, and then the mer- 


chant folded his grandson to his heart with a burst of 
strong feeling such as his iron nature had seldom | 


| the whites. Still she was not happy. Her spirit pined 


known. 


religion was abandoned for the beautiful and simple 
truths of the Gospel. She became conversant with the 
forms, and learned many accomplishments peculiar to 


“ He is like his father. God bless him—God bless | for freedom—for the pure breath of the mountains and 
him! Let the woman go back to her tribe; we will } the wide range of the wilderness. Her affections were 


keep the boy.” 


"wounded by the restraints placed over them. Mater- 


Malaeska sprang forward, clasped her hands, arr nal love had become almost idolatry, yet she was for- 


band. You cannot refuse the dying request of our first- 











TENDER RECOLLECTIONS. 


bidden to lavish tenderness on her son, or to call forth | 
his in return, lest it might create suspicion of the rela- |, 
tionship. While he remained in his infancy, she could 1 
steal to his chamber at night and give free indulgence | 
to the wild tenderness of her nature; but as his boy- 1 
hood advanced, even the privilege of watching him in | 
his sleep was denied to her. Once, when she broke || 
the sleepy boy’s rest by her caresses, he became petu- | 
lent, and chided her for her obtrusiveness. The repulse | 
went to her heart like iron. She dared not inform him | 
that the yearning fondness of a mother drew her to his | 
bed-side, for that would be revealing that the blood of | 
a proscribed and hated race was beating in his veins. | 
She saw that he was imbibing the prejudices and the | 
aristocratic habits of the Europeans, by whom he was | 
cherished, andt hat her connection with him was held as ] 
a reproach. Poor Malaeska! Hers was a sad life, 
and yet they were all kind to her. She was like a half- 
tamed eagle, thirsting for ever for a flight to the clouds. 


Young Danforth was named William, after his father, 
and was in all things treated as the heir to the wealthy 
fur merchant. At the age of eighteen, his grandfather 





| 
decided on sending him to a European college, and | 
Malaeska was left alone among her adopted people. | 
After his departure, she pined continually, and her | 
heart yearned for the solitude of her wigwam, and for | 
a sight of her husband’s grave. When the old lady 
saw how unappeasable had become this wish, she made || 
no opposition to her departure, and the merchant felt || 
her absence as a relief. She was a perpetual evidence | 
of his son’s disgrace, and of the taint in his idolized | 
grandson’s blood. He had endured, but never loved || 
her. We never love that which we have wronged, and 
he could not but feel that he had sacrificed the rights 
of that unfortunate being to his own haughty prejudices 
—that he had embittered her life, and robbed her of the | 
affections of her only child by a cowardly system of | 
concealment—a system which even his high-princi- | 
pled wife could not dissuade him from. | 
Malaeska left Manhattan. In five years her son was | 
to return. It was a sad, weary time to wait. She | 


promised to return then. 








} 
To be concluded next month. 


Original. 
TENDER RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY H. B. DENNIS. 


Au, Mary, I remember well, 
Those “ early, sunny hours,” 

When, children both, we Jaughed among, 
And culled earth’s fairest flowers. 

Our two young hearts were then as one, 
And life seemed full of glee ; 

You loved me fondly; and your love 
Was all the world to me. 














And, Mary, I remember, too, 
When we were older grown, 

How well I loved to breathe your name, 
And call you all my own— 

How in your willing, eager ear, 
Soft, gentle words I sighed, 

And how, with looks all tenderness, 
You blushingly replied. 


When from each other’s sight debarred, 
How weary seemed the day! 
Existence had no charms for me 
When Mary was away. 
Love was the air we breathed; the world 
Seemed made for love alone; 
And fondly deemed we that on earth 
No love was like our own. 


But soon a dark and dreary day 
Wrought anguish in the heart, 

And Fate assumed her sternest frown— 
For we were doomed to part! 

Ah, then the world a desert seemed, 
And naught was left for life ; 

The barren future promised naught 
But agony and strife. 


You madly hung upon my breast— 
Hot tears bedimmed your eyes; 

And mutual vows of constant love, 
Struggled amid our sighs. 

Grief tore our hearts; in vain we strove 
Our burning thoughts to tell— 

Our faltering lips could scarcely speak 
The last, sad word—Farewell ! 


Beneath a burning Southern sun, 
Two long, long years I pined, 

And to my cruel fate, became 
By sad degrees resigned. 

At length, with glad and joyous step, 
I sought my native town, 

But you, my first and faithless love, 
Had married Colonel Brown! 


And yet I burned with love as warm 
As when [ left your side; 

Only I'd changed my views, and sought 
Another for my bride. 

My grief at your inconstancy, 
Could scarce have been assuaged, 

If to Miss Ann Cordelia Smith, 
I had not been enguged ! 


Dear Mrs. B., if you are not 
Too busy, Monday week, 
I'll dine with you quite en famille, 
And of these matters speak. 
And then the Colonel, you and I, 
In merriment extreme, 
Will talk of trifles long gone by, 
And laugh at “‘ Love’s young dream." 


i) 
iia | 





246 THE ADVENTURES OF A CLOUD. 


Original. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A CLOUD. 


Wuew first the radiant morn of Creation dawned, 
and the new-born world with its inhabitants awoke 
beneath the benignant smile of its Creator, I, with a 
number of my fellows, joyously hung over it in fantastic 
drapery, gently gliding before the zephyr’s breath, or 
revelling in splendor in the azure vault of heaven, while 
the morning stars poured forth in strains of sweetest 
melody, the praises of their Creator, far above me. 
While in this lofty station, 1 viewed with transport the 
happy condition of all created beings. I saw the first 
parents of the human race as they breathed the delight- 
ful gales of Eden, and tasted the rich fruits which their 
beneficent Creator had provided for their use. But 
alas! I was doomed to see them driven from Paradise ; 
and as I saw the entrance to Eden barred for ever from 
them by the flaming sword, I dissolved myself in tears, 
and fell mingling with the waters of the ocean. Year 
after year I rolled among its waves ere I again assumed 


my fairy form. One delightful summer morn, I felt , 
myself rapidly ascending to the lofty station which [| 

: a — 
before occupied. In-vain I sought the happy pair | 
whom I last saw wandering about Eden. They were | 
with the dead, and had suffered the penalty annexed to | 
the holy law which they had violated. Their descend- | 


ants had spread over the earth, and though they toiled 


happy. But they were doomed not long to continue 
thus. Sin had entered the world and laid his blighting 
traces upon all that was beautiful and lovely. All man- 
kind had fallen into such depths of sin and iniquity, that 
their Maker saw fit to destroy them by a universal flood, 


and I again fell from heaven to assist in forming the | 


deluge. Day after day my fellows dropped by myriads 
into the deep; yet faithful to our charge, we bore the 
holy ark upon our bosoms until it safely rested on Ararat. 


When the waters were abated from the earth, I tri- || 
umphantly arose at the bidding of my Creator, to form the | 


radiant bow of promise, the covenant between God and 


man. This was the most sublime and brilliant standing | 


that I had ever occupied, and it was with pleasure that 
I saw the pious Noah and his family, and che living 
creatures they had preserved, descend to the green 
earth again. I have been a creature of change—now 
floating in the azure vault of heaven, and again rolling 
among the waves of the sea. In my airy flight I have 
seen the rise and fall of empires. I have watched over 
heroes from their infancy—through all the vicissitudes 
of war to their sad or glorious end. I have hovered 
over the tomb of Washington, and of that fearful man 
who, after having finished his high destiny, and filled 
the measure of his glory, was doomed to die an exile in 
a desert island. Long and sadly did I keep my silent 
vigils over the tomb of him who was once the conqueror 
of nations, and bathe in evening dew the willows which 
hang over his peaceful grave. I have glided over the 
watery couch of the Adriatic bride, and borne the swift 
gondola on my bosom while the flames of Vesuvius 
reflected their lurid glare upon my polished surface. I 


' have explored the hidden treasures of the ocean, and 


revelled in scenes of beauty unknown to mortal eyes. 
[ have fallen into the fragrant cups of the honeysuckle 
and the jessamine, and dressed the fields in glittering 
pearls like a fairyland. Nay, more, I have been placed 
in the sacred baptismal font, and have laved hands— 
the princely brows of those who, in after years, were 
kings and emperors. The stern frost-king for a long 
time enchained me in his icy fetters, but at last the 
genial sunbeams liberated me, and I triumphantly arose 
to the sky again. I am still hovering about the earth, 
changing and for ever changing, yet, loosing no portion 
of my ethereal nature—robed in beauty on one day, and 
shrouded in darkness on another. I am a creature of 
the elements, so light and delicate, that a breath of air 
might seem strong enough to annihilute me, and yet I 
feel that, in some form, I shall live on to the end of 
Creation, imperishable, and full of beauty and life. 


EMMA. 
Female Seminary, Yonkers, 1239, 


Original, 
MY NATAL BOWERS. 


BY ANN 5S. STEPHENS. 


Away with your gold, your gems, and your flowers, 
Such trifles are useless to me; 


Oh, carry me back to my own natal bowers, 
for their daily sustenance, they were cheerful and even | 


Where my childhood was spent pure and free. 

Could you scatter these robes with snow-speaking pearls, 
Or with glittering diamonds deck 

This grief-stricken brow, these wild waving curls, 
These fingers, these arms, ears and neck— 

Yet still should I sigh for the home of my sire, 
For the smiles of my sisters and mother, 

For the polished work-table that stood by the fire, 
And the soft sighing flute of my brother, 

My soul would still cling to the peach-arbor shade 
Where my mother her infant was hushing ; 

Where the tea-table stood with its cloth ready laid, 
And the mellow fruit over us blushing. 

I once more would stand by my clear silver spring, 
Where the dasies and peppermint bloom ; 


_ And the sweet blue-eyed violets modestly fling 


O’er the bright gushing stream their perfume. 
’Twas a beautiful spot when the even tide sun 
Threw its mantle of gold o’er the mountain, 
When the herb drank the dew and the bird-song was done, 
And the flowers laved themselves in the fountain. 
I'd fain breathe my last in my own natal bowers; 
My pillow the breast of my mother ; 
My brother should place in one hand drooping flowers, 
And the lips of my sire press the other. 
My white-handed sister should carefully spread 
My grass-springing couch with young clover; 
Their tears of regret should fal! cool on my head, 
And the blue sky the scene should arch over. 
I'd gladly meet death if such sweetness as this, 
To my last dying moments were given ; 
My death-bed would be but a pillow of bliss, 
And my last sigh a foretaste of Heaven. 
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Park. — This establishment which has been, from various 
causes, deserted by many of its old friends till the past month, 
has begun te revive; and, unquestionably, before the end of 
the season will prove to be wholly in the arcendant. 

Early in the month, Mr. Hamblin had a meeting with the mana- 
ger, and found they had never had any thing more than a spirit 
of rivalry between them ; the consequence was that Mr. Simp- 
som, very judiciously, availed himself of the opportunity to 
gain the services of Mr. Hamblin, and an engagement was im- 
mediately commenced. Mr. Hamblin opened in the American 
play, “ Brutus.” We never saw him to better advantage; in 
fact, we never saw the part sustained in a more graphic and 


touching manner. The last scene was natural in every point, | 
Mr. Hamblin evidently feeling all that it was his provirce to 


portray—and portraying all that he felt. Beside, we did not | 


{| Weshould not omit to mention that Mr. Balls has returned 
| from England, and appeared in several favorite characters. 
| The announcement was successful in bringing together one of 
| the largest audiences seen in the theatre during the month. He 
played Vapid, in “ The Dramatist;” and infused into every 
| Scene great vivacity and spirit, while he kupt nature in view at 
every step. Mr. Balls merits very high praise for not trying to 
| do too much—a fault, common to almost every light comedian 
we ever saw. In remembering the performances of those who 
| have been distinguished in the line which he has adopted, we 
| have only one or two in our memory who have not been cen- 
surable for making themselves, in a less or greater degree, buf- 
foons—and Mr. Balls is a performer whose personations we 
recollect with a pleasure almost wholly unalloyed. 


| NaTIONAL.—The revival of Italian operas at this establish- 
ment has been the theme of remark by the prints generally. 


detect any of those faults in the performance which have been, | The result has been what might have been anticipated after the 
we may say, common to it in many other hands. It was, in | failure of the Italian Opera when supported by an Italian com- 


every respect, highly finished. Mr. Wheatley, as Titus, gave 
entire satisfaction; nay, he did even more, he delighted every 
auditor, and had he enunciated all his syllables with propriety, 
he would have won an unstained laurel. Miss Cushman’s Tul- 
lia, and Mrs. Richardson's Tarquinia, were personations of 


great perfectness, and harmonized with the acting of Mr. Ham- | 


blin and Mr. Wheatley, in every scene. 

The second character in which Mr. Hamblin appeared was 
Macbeth, a much more arduous character to represent than 
Brutus, and one in which he was not so successful. He was, 
however, not so well supported, as in the first performance— 
Banquo being quite imperfect. 


The soliloquies in the play | 


pany. No one could have felt that the public would care to 
| hear the music of Rossini—familiar as it is—merely because the 
| artists were to attempt to sing it in Italian. On the contrary, 
| it was foreseen that the public would be led to stay away from 
| the theatre, from the simple fact that the sentiment of the mu- 
sic was to be presented through a medium not comprehended. 
To the mass, it was plain, that hearing the music thus offered 
| would be like “ seeing through a glass darkly.” To this, the 
failure is to be attributed in part; and, also, to the very unin- 
| telligible language which was substituted for Italian by many 
| of the performers. 

Mrs. Seguin made her first appearance in the character of 


were given by Mr. Hamblin with too much of an air of recita- | Rosina, in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia.” She sings with much 


tion—in a manner wholly unwarrantable. The scenes general- 
ly, notwithstanding, were happily carried through, and were 


received with much deserved applause. Miss Cushman con- | 


ceived Lady Macbeth exceedingly well—but failed once or 
twice in portraying successfully what she attempted. As a 
whole, her performance was very satisfactory. 

The production of “ Rienzi,” has commenced the era of spec- 
tacle at this house. The piece is prepared under the supervi- 
sion, we learn, of Mr. Hamblin; and every scene is as perfect 


in the representation as it can be made. An immense outlay | 


has rendered all things complete, and the play is destined to 


run for many nights. The scenery and dresses are finished on || 


the most magnificent scale, and the properties have been pre- | 
'| endeavors to prove acceptable to the auditors. 


pared with a scrupulous regard to the descriptions in the pages 
of Bulwer. In splendor this spectacle rises superior to any 
thing of the kiud hitherto produced in this city, and no exhi- 
bition can be more entertaining or more instructive in a histo- 
rical point of view. Other spectacies are in preparation, which 
will appear in rapid succession, during Mr. Hamblin’s engage- 
ment. 

The dramas, “ Oliver Twist,” and “ Nicholas Nickleby,” with 
the engagement of Mrs. Shaw, preceded the production of “ Ri- 
enzi.” The dramas are of a peculiar character, and derive in- 
terest from the capital novels of Dickens. The artists who 
have most distinguised themselves in them, are Mrs. Richard- 
son, Miss Cushman, Mr. Richings, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Gann, Mr. 
Fisher and Mr. Wheatley. The most remarkable performance 


was the most unexpected one of Artful Dodger, by Mr. Johnson, | 


This young man has held a very subordinate situation in the 
theatre, and every one was surprised to see him personate a very 
difficult comic character in a style which would have reflected 


credit on a first-rate artist. Mr. Johnson by study and care— 


may become an ornamcat to his profession. 

Mrs. Shaw opened her engagement by playing Constance, in 
Knowles’ “Love Chase.” We have so often spoken of this 
performance that we can add nothing to the praises we have 
before extended. Mrs. Shaw isa very capable actress, and is 
able to perform with great spirit and the very happiest effect. 
In many characters, she has no equal in this country. We learn 
that Sheridan Knowles is writing a play expressly for her, and 
that she returns to England early in the Spring to appear in it 
at the English theatres, 


sweetness and with much feeling, evidently having studied in 
the Italian school. She was very successful for a vocalist of 
little pretension; and, although not quite equal uniformly to 


| sustain the position of prima donna, yet there are operas in 
which she may render herself quite conspicuous as principal. 
| Signor De Begnis, who was the cause, probably, of the attempt 


' to revive the Italian Opera, is the most finished artist and vo- 


| calist. He enacted the barber, Figaro, with great skill, truth 
| and effect. Mr. Seguin was a fair representative of Dr, Barto- 
lo, but he over-acted—perhaps to conceal his inability to give 
| the words of the author correctly, for he was very imperfect. 
It is useless to say more, unless we pay a compliment to Mr. 
Horncastle’s exertions. This gentleman is indefatigable in his 


| English operas have been found, through Miss Shirreff, Mr. 
Wilson and Mr. Seguin, to be much more popular than the Ita- 
lian—indeed, they have attracted the most crowded audiences 
of the season. Miss Shirreff, in spite of some affection of the 
throat, has exerted herself to such a degree as not to fall far 
short of her usual excellence. Mr, Wilson has sung as well as 
during his previous engagements. He is a vocalist of great 
judgment and taste. Mr. Seguin has not been in such good 
voice as on former occasions. Our changeable climate operates 
severely on singers generally. The late day at which the new 
opera, “ The Pacha's Bride,” is announced for representation, 
prevents our noticing it this month, 

Mr. Burton’s engagement, before the introduction of the 
operas, was very satisfactory to the lovers of low-comedy per- 
formances. He made much fun for his auditors; and showed 
himself, in other respects, to be well-skilled in the principles 
of his art. Some of his personations were among the most lu- 
dicrous we ever witnessed: Billy Lackaday, and the Mummy, 
' for instances. 
| We have been pleased with the style in which the manager 

at this theatre always produces the plays which he selects for 
performance. No theatre in the country, we think, can be 
more complete in its appointments, and this fact alone should 
be sufficient to draw full houses with moderate attraction; but 
| it is not the case. It requires a combination of the most extra- 
_ ordinary talent to induce even a small portion of our theatrical 


|| population to visit the National, in consequence of its bad loca- 
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a, 


My own one! my own one! 
When I wooed with song and vow, 

Though thy beauty woke my spirit’s pride, 
Thou wast not dear as now ; 


I loved thee then that others praised 


The charms which I had won; 


But now, when they forget to gaze, 


’Tis for thyself alone. 


3 


My own one! my own one! 
Though thy beauty may decay, 
Still the flowery fetters round my heart 
Can ne’er be torn away. 
Thine eye may lose its look and light, 
Less lure the world may see; 
But thou wilt still be fair and dear, 


My own one, unto me, 








LITERARY R 


|| Neat Matone, and other Tales of Ireland, by W. H. Carlton : 
] E. L. Carey & A. Hart——These stories are particularly inte- 
Captain Kyp; or, the Wizard of the Sea, by the author of | Testing from the fact that they present us with traits in the 
“ Burton,” “ Lafitte,” etc.: Harper & Brothers.—This is not a Irish character at once amusing and instractive. 
very elaborate work, yet it will, doubtless, prove popular; for | New-York Mirror.—This work is without a rival in the 
the hero is one around whose name there is a mystery and a | country. We have seen and perused every number for four- 
charm not easily eradicated from the mind. It seems to us that || teen years, and have always found matter in it worthy of atten- 
the work is not very original in some of its most graphic chap-|| tion. It is conducted to suit the tastes of all classes of readers, 
ters; and that the subject is one, so often has it been written || and the great circulation which it enjoys in every part of the 
upon, scarcely recommending itself to such a novelist as Pro-|| country is a sure evidence of its general appreciation. Among 
fessor Ingraham. It cannot add to his reputation. The hand | its contributors it arrays many of the most entertaining writers 
of a master-spirit, alone, could throw any charm over the sub- in the country ; and the selections from the miscellaneous lite- 
| rature of the day are made with much taste and with no small 
share of that kind of tact which is very rarely to be discovered 
in our literary periodicals. 


LITERARY REVIEW. 





ject. 


Tue Harmony or tHe Curistian Faitu: Harper & Brothers. 
The author of this work, John Abercrombie, is so well kaown 
by his excellent works on the Intellectual Powers and Moral 
Feelings, that the mere announcement of the publication of this | 
volume will create a demand. Although the work is small, it | 
contains many valuable hints to those who are disposed to stu- 
dy the mind. 


- 
= 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 

To Our Svuescripers.—We have the happiness of announc- 
ing our gratification for the many additions to our list of sub- 
scribers during the last year. Ht is a sign that we have been 

DeMonsTRATION OF THE TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELI-|| somewhat successful in catering fer the public taste, and will 
Gion: Harper & Brothers.—This work is by the author of “The | joad us to continue our exertions to improve the magezine in 
Evidence of Prophecy.” It isa very elaborate work, and full || every department. 
of interest to the general reader, as well as to those who are|| We shall find an evidence of similar appreciation of our en- 
anxious to accumulate materials for the defence and illustration deavors, from old subscribers, if they take an early opportunity 
of our holy religion. The author has exhibited much originali- || to remit the several amounts charged against them upon our 
ty, and a studious application to his subject, which will be gra- | books. We need not say to many of them that by so doing they 
tifying to those who take up the volume for perusal. There || possess us of the means to contribute much more essentially 


are, nevertheless, very many remarks which might have been 
dispensed with. The passages, from modern travellers, to | 


prove the prophecies,are frequently ridiculous. The letter- | 


press is illustrated by plates, | 


Poems, by Rufus Dawes: Samuel Colman.—T his is the first of 


a series of volumes which is to embrace the productions of the | 


popular poets of the country; and although a person may pur- 
chase one and not another of the volumes, yet they are bound | 
and printed to match. The principal efforts of Mr. Dawes, in 
this volume, are “ Geraldine,” a humorous and sentimental | 
poem, and “ Athenia of Damascus,” a tragedy. The former is| 
a work which one is not expected to criticise, the latter is a 
production which invites remark, The tragedy contains some 
beautiful scenes, and may be, as a whole, fit for representation ; 
but there is much in it which is foreign to the purpose of the 
drama, and affectation is frequently sprinkled through it. Such 
expressions as dove-eyed—dew-eyed luxury—dark-eyed—con- 
tinually occur, while repetitions of figures display a poverty of | 
expression not easily forgiven. On the whole, however, it has 
given us a better idea of the author's merits than we have. 
hitherto possessed. Some of the minor poems in the volume 
have enjoyed an extensive popularity, and there are many per- 
sons who will be pleased to find them in this collected form. 


Witty’'s Srories ror Younc Cuttpren: Samuel Colman.— 
This little work is calculated for the very youthful mind, and 
the writer of it has shown ber ability to interest children. The | 
book is neatly printed, and forms one of a series, called “A, 
Mother's Library for Little Folks.” 


Oxrrver Twist: Lea & Blanchard.—We gave, in a former 


number, our opinion of this work, and we need now only men- || 


' 


tion that it has been bound by the publishers and forms a very 
beautiful octavo volume, The illustrations are very well exe-| 


cuted, and those who wish to amuse themselves cannot find a | 


better book for the purpose.— G. & C. Carvill. 


Tue Bencn anv THe Bar, by the author of the “ Great Me-| 
tropolis:"” E.L. Carey & A. Hart.—We have read a portion of | 
this work, and have been more pleased with it than with any 
other work by the same author. The sketches are, probably, a | 
little colored, but to the discerning reader they will prove in- 


structive, giving the best history extant of the talents of those | 
who adorn the English bench and bar. ! 


|| setting back. Cord and tassels of light color. 


| to their amusement. 


| Mercantice Lisrary Assoctatiox.—We have read with 
| pleasure the Report of the Committee of this Association, and 
| are happy to bear testimony to the enterprise and usefulness of 
the institution. The committee, in this report, recommend 
| the raising of a fund to precure four suitable professors to 
| lecture on the principle branches of letters which will conduce 
| most to the profit of the mercantile classes—a suggestion which, 
if carried out as recommended, will render the Association one 
| of the most important and useful in the country. 


PLaTe or THE Sprinc Fasnions.—With the greatest care, 
and from the very best information—in fact, derived from the 
only source that can be trusted, we have had the plate drawn. 
Our readers may be assured that this is the only magazine 
which can have the New-York Fashions previous to their 
adoption. The European Fashions are never adopted here in 
their season, and cannot be. Our illustrations, therefore, of 
what really is to be, we hope will prove more useful than those 
which can only be adopted abroad—and which from their tech- 
nical descriptions in French can seldom be of much benefit in 
this country. The following descriptions will guide to the 
| prominent features of the Fashions for dresses this Spring: 

Welking Dress.—Fancy silk robe, its border with a single 
flounce. Satin mantle, made in the pelisse style, lined and 
faced with silk suited to the color of the robe, edged with a 

| small satin fold, the bottom trimmed with fringe; collar square, 
| and Turkish sleeves. Hat, of color to correspond, or to suit the 
| complexion; roses in full bloom, and ribbons—size small, and 
Gold color will 





be much worn, 

Evening and Morning Dresses—Gold and fancy colored 
| satin robe, trimmed with point lace, full sleeves, confined at the 
wrist, and, also, intermediately to the shoulder, with small ro- 
| settes; plain waist, with blond trimmings. Morning dress, the 
same, with a satin shawl-cape, edged throughout with full lace, 
or broad satin folds, lined with white satin to form rich facings. 
_ Cord and tassels. 

Promenade Dress.—Plain muslin robe, rich satin under-dress, 

waist made half high, tight to the form, with a lappel bordered 

| with velvet; lace or wrought muslin chemisette. Hat, white 
rep silk, with ostrich plumes. 

The plate of Summer Fashions will appear in the June 
purber. 
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